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Send us your best shot! 
2010 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2010 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2011 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Rules: 

+ Wildlife pictured must be live — 

pictures of mounted wildlife are not 

eligible. Images of domestic animals 

(dogs, cats, cattle, etc.) are not eligible. 

Images must be taken within the state 

of Florida. 

All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Aug. 13, 2010. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 

+ Employees of the FWC and their 

immediate families are not eligible. 

Photographs previously submitted 

to or published by Florida Wildlife 

Magazine or any other FWC 

publications are not eligible. 

* One-time publication rights to each 

photograph must be available. 

All entries will be judged by Florida 

Wildlife Magazine staff and other 

employees of the FWC. The decisions 

of the judges are final. 

The judges reserve the right to 

decide whether entries in a category 

merit three awards and to decide 
under which category a picture will 
be judged. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 

Winning entries posted on the Web 

site may have watermarks added. 


Categories 


Divisions 


for photographs. 


Prizes 


Entry Procedures: 


* No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 

+ If the photographs are to be returned to the 
photographer, a self-addressed mailer with 
sufficient postage for return of materials 
via U.S. mail must be included with entry. 

+ Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 

+ Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) 
log must accompany each photographer’s 
entry. A pdf log may be downloaded 
from the magazine’s Web site (www. 
FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com) but is not 
required. The log sheet must contain the 
following information: 

Name of photographer 

Mailing address 

Telephone number, with area code 
E-mail address 

Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 

When photo was taken 


¢ Bird watching. Birds living in or visiting Florida. 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animals, other than birds, pictured 
in a Florida habitat. This includes mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, insects and fish. 


e Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 


¢ Amateur. Photographers who have not received payment 


¢ Professional/Semi-professional. Photographers who 
have received payment for photographs. 


Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $125. 
Second prize winners will receive $100. 

Third place winners will receive $75. 

Awards of Merit may be given. Winners will receive $50. 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 


Prints. Approximately 8x10” and not 
framed or matted. Image must be as 
large as paper size will allow. 5°x7” or 
smaller will not judged. 


Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD. For tracking 
purposes, a print or laser copy of each 
digital image should be submitted. This 
may be a letter-size contact sheet(s) up 
to full-page printouts. Images on CD 
will be judged, not the printout. 


The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the 

back of each print and on the CD. 

The photographer’s name or other 
information may not appear on the front 
of any print. 


Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2011. 


Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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By Rodney Barreto 

Youth Conservation Center Initiative 
will generate passion for conservation 
among youngsters. 
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Tracking tarpon with DNA 

By Kathy Guindon 

Scientists use DNA “fingerprints” to 
track tarpon movements and habits. 
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Brief stories about nature, wildlife 
and outdoor recreation. 
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“Good ol’ days” return to Lake 
Panasoffkee 

By John N. Felsher 

One of the most extensive renovation 
projects results in a larger, more 
accessible lake providing better 
fishing opportunities. 
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Carnivorous plants of Florida’s 
pitcherplant savannas 

By Bill and Marcia Boothe 

Florida is home to more than two- 
thirds of North America’s 45 species of 
carnivorous plants. 
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Josh gets his first turkey 

By Capt. Roy L. Brown 

Capt. Brown takes his grandson on 
his first spring turkey hunt. 
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Double vision 

By Henry Cordova 

How to choose one of the most 
important pieces of equipment on your 
boat — a pair of binoculars. 
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Resurrected from extinction, the 
Miami blue butterfly expands its 
range 

By Patricia Behnke 

Once thought to be extinct, a colony of 


Miami blue butterflies was discovered 
in 1999 and a second in 2006. 
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The fascinating American 
horseshoe crab 

By Thomas Farrell 

Every spring, armor-clad invaders 
trudge across the wet sands of 
Florida’s coast. 
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Native wading birds engage ina 
beautiful breeding plumage display in 
colonies across the state. 
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Blue tilapia, Florida’s big fish 
exotic 

By Doug Stamm 

Native to West Africa, blue tilapia 
have made themselves at home in 
South and Central Florida. 
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Stories of the challenges FWC law 
enforcement officers face daily. 
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Let’s talk turkey 

By Tony Young 

If you missed out on a spring turkey 
quota hunt permit, don’t despair — 
there are 42 FWC managed areas 
that allow turkey hunting without 
quota hunting permits. 
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Compiled by FWC staff 


News from the Commission. 
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UF professor flies high in the small 
world of owl-pellet gathering 

By University of Florida staff 
Richard Raid gathers thousands 

of owl pellets and leads workshops 
showing children how to pick apart 
the pellets and identify the contents. 
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The wild wind of Apalachee Bay 
By Doug Alderson 

Matt Keene becomes the first person 
to “thru-paddle” the entire 1,515-mile 


Florida Circumnavigational Saltwater 
Paddling Trail. 
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Wildlife Watch 

Compiled by FWC staff 

Wildlife happenings around the state. 
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Compiled by FWC staff 
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Huntin’ Follies 
By Andy Sabol 
Find the turkey. 
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FWC and partners help save sea 
turtles 

By FWC Staff 


Rescuers work feverishly to rescue, 
rehabilitate and return cold-stunned 
sea turtles to Florida’s waters. 
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HELP US CONSERVE FLORIDA’S 
MOST PRECIOUS RESOURCE. 


Recent research indicates that over the past 10 years, the proportion 
of children ages 9 to 12 who spent time in activities like hiking, 
walking, and fishing declined by 50%. That isn’t healthy for the future 
of our children—or for the future of our great outdoors—so the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida is helping find a solution. 


We are spearheading the statewide Florida Youth Conservation 
Center Network Initiative (FYCC) for the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission. Youth centers provide safe, exciting, 
and healthy outdoor activities like fishing, hunting, archery, wildlife 


FLORIDA YOUTH 
: » CONSERVATION 
a CENTERS 


(@QILDLIFE ‘FOUNDATION OF ‘FLORIDA 
Established by the Florida Legislature 1994 


viewing and camping. We can get our youngsters off the couch and 
restore their connection with nature, outdoor recreation and wildlife 
conservation. We can give them respect and appreciation for our 
wildlife, natural habitats and recreation resources—and an under- 
standing of how important it is to pass that on to their children. 


Join us. Get involved and help us nurture a thoughtful, responsible 
generation who will help keep the future of Florida’s great outdoors 
safe. To find out how, call us today at 800-988-4889, or visit our 
website at www.WildlifeFlorida.org. 


Florida is like no other place 
on earth. Working together, 
we can keep it that way. 
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Chairman’s Message 


Youth Conservation Center Initiative will generate 
passion for conservation among youngsters 


Rodney Barreto 


Chairman, 
Florida Fish 
and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission 


If nobody unlocks the wonders of nature for 
children, they never have an opportunity to 
experience the adventures that await them 
in Florida’s wilderness and waterways. 
They don’t learn their role as front-line 
sentinels in the natural systems that 
support life on earth. 

That condition weighed heavily on Beau 
Turner and inspired him to emerge as one 
of the country’s leading conservationists, 
driven to reconnect children with nature. He 
worked with the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission to establish the 
Beau Turner Youth Conservation Center 
near Monticello. 

Turner’s vision and contributions 
sparked an FWC project to create more 
facilities to introduce children to their 
heritage. The Youth Conservation Center 
Initiative will create opportunities for 
kids to learn about and experience the 
outdoors the way previous generations did. 
The initiative will generate the connection 
with nature that will renew the sense of 
ownership that spawns conservation. 

Hunting, fishing and other outdoor 
recreational activities have been important 
components of the Florida lifestyle for 
centuries, but it’s a lifestyle that’s fading 
into an electronic world. Children feel at 
home with electronic toys, and they love 
them. They also have a pent-up love for 
nature, just waiting for someone to unleash 
it. 

Initially, the plan calls for five new Wild 
Outdoors Youth Conservation Centers and 
five more to come later, all modeled after 
the Beau Turner Youth Conservation Center 
in the Florida Panhandle. All the centers 
will be near metropolitan areas. They will 
provide classrooms and family-oriented 
events and offer kids a chance to hunt game, 
catch fish and take part in other outdoor 
pursuits responsibly and safely. The centers 
will focus on removing modern barriers and 
enabling kids to learn the skills and develop 
the ethics that will make them more than 
detached observers in the natural world. 
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We owe much to FWC Vice Chairman 
Dick Corbett, who generously took the lead 
on the project. His enthusiasm, energy and 
personal contributions added much-needed 
momentum to the cause and the great 
legacy that conservation centers will help 
preserve for Floridians, now and for many 
years to come. 

This isn’t just an FWC effort. The 
agency met with stakeholders in nine 
workshops across the state to draw up 
the plan. It’s going to require partners, 
volunteers, community groups and 
donations. We’ll have to team up with 
existing youth programs, school systems, 
clubs, churches and others to make this 
dream a reality. 

The payoff will be generations of kids 
who are healthier, intellectually stimulated, 
socially more adjusted and demonstrate 
greater respect for themselves, others 
and the environment. Scientific research 
confirms these benefits. 

The plan calls for the first Wild 
Outdoors Youth Conservation Center to take 
shape at the Tenoroc Fish Management 
Area, near Lakeland. It’s going to take 
about $825,000 to build the classroom, 
restrooms, visitors center, office and storage 
space for the facility. That figure is beyond 
the FWC’s capacity, but it is within the 
means of a motivated set of people who love 
Florida and want to be part of ensuring a 
rich natural legacy for generations to come. 

The Wildlife Foundation of Florida has 
set up an account for holding donations 
and other funds. All donations are tax- 
deductable, and they will help fashion the 
future for our children. 

For more information, contact Bill Cline 
at 850-413-0084. 

If you can’t send a donation, at least 
take a kid outdoors and show him or her 
the forests, waters, animals and things 
that make up such a big part of this world. 
Bonding with a child in that kind of context 
is priceless. FW 
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Tracking tarpon With 


When first informed of my 
new project, my response was 
“Tarpon? Who wants to study 
tarpon?” 

What a naive response! I was 
not yet aware how fascinating I 
would find this species to be. 

I took much ridicule from 
fishing guides during my first 
season of tarpon research 
because I had never caught one. 
To prevent that from occurring 
again, I vowed to myself I would 


By Kathy Guindon 


not return the next season to 
look a guide in the eye until I 
landed my first silver king. 

I did it, and it was awesome! 
I was then prepared to return 
next season and face the guides 
with a new understanding of the 
appeal of this fish. 

Many Florida anglers enjoy 
that same thrill I had when 
catching their first tarpon. That 
“thrill” has likely contributed 
to the growing popularity of the 
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Above: “X” marks the spots that are hard and bony enough to scrape skin cells from 
the outside of a tarpon for a DNA sample. Facing page: An angler uses an abrasive pad 
from a kit to take a DNA sample from the outer jaw of a tarpon. Note the tarpon is in 
the water along side of the boat. 


mostly catch-and-release tarpon 
fishery in Florida. To ensure 
this fishery is sustainable for 
future anglers to have similar 
experiences, my research team 
has focused on learning more 
about tarpon. 

Since the summer of 2005, 
scientists from the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission’s Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute and I have 
partnered with scientists from 
Mote Marine Laboratory to use 
DNA “fingerprints” to track 
the movements and habits of 
tarpon in the coastal waters of 
Southwest Florida. One question 
we wanted to answer was how 
often anglers are catching 
the same fish. To answer that 
question and others, we needed 
the help of Florida’s anglers, and 
our success would depend on 
their voluntary participation. 

To gather the data 
necessary for this project, 
we invited anglers to assist 
with the collection of samples. 
Participating anglers are helping 
us build a DNA database by 
collecting DNA samples from 
every tarpon they catch, whether 


large or small. 

The DNA enables us to 
identify individual tarpon. As 
long as the tarpon survives, its 
DNA will allow us to keep track 
of that fish and learn more about 
its behavior and habits if it is 
captured and sampled again in 


the future. The potential for long- 


term data for an individual fish 
throughout its lifetime is great 
because tarpon can live more 
than 60 years. 

The DNA sampling process 
we ask anglers to follow is quick 
and easy. Participating anglers 


receive a free DNA sampling kit, 
so they have all of the supplies 
ready for that lucky moment 
when they set their hook. The 
kits contain an abrasive pad 
(sponge) that anglers use to 
remove skin cells from the 
tarpon. The hard and bony areas 
of the outer jaw, as well as the 
area just behind the eye, are best 
for sampling (left). A few skin 
cells scraped from the fish are all 
researchers need to extract the 
DNA. 

Since the sampling locations 
on the fish are generally easy to 
reach, most anglers can leave the 
tarpon in the water while they 
collect the sample. Therefore, a 
$50 tarpon tag is not required to 
collect the sample as long as the 
tarpon is immediately returned 
uninjured to the water at the 
place where the fish was caught. 
With larger tarpon, it may 
take two anglers to obtain the 
sample. One person can control 
the fish, while the other person 
scrapes the jaw, although, some 
savvy anglers have mastered the 
sampling technique on their own 
(right). 

So what have we learned? So 
far, we have learned that anglers 
are eager to be citizen scientists 
and are excited to learn about 
their favorite catch. The response 
to our request for assistance has 
been tremendous and continues 


Rules of the road for Florida tarpon 


Please help conserve this species 

by practicing catch-and-release 

and following all saltwater fishing 

regulations. 

e Anglers may take or possess up to 
two tarpon per day while in or on 
state waters. 

* A $50 tarpon tag securely 
attached through the lower jaw of 
each fish is required to harvest or 
possess tarpon. 

° Tarpon tags can be purchased 
from your local county tax 
collector. 

e Each permit may be used only 
once. 
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e Angler questionnaires provided 
with the tag should be returned to 
the FWC within five days of using 
a tag or by July 31 of the year it 
expires. 

¢ Towing tarpon to weigh stations 
is considered possession and 
requires a tarpon tag. 

¢ Snatching or spearing tarpon is 
prohibited. 

¢ Aphoto taken with a tarpon being 
released in the water at the side 
of the boat reduces risk for 
mortality. 

For additional information regarding 

tarpon regulations, visit MyFWC.com. 


to grow. As of December 2009, 
anglers have provided more 
than 5,000 DNA samples. Of the 
samples within that database 
that were processed through 
2008, we have identified 15 
tarpon that were caught and 
sampled, and then recaptured 
either days, weeks, months or 
years later. Fifteen may seem 
like a small number, but for each 
recaptured fish, we obtain a lot of 
valuable information. In addition, 
having a lot of samples and 
documenting only 15 recaptures 
in our database indicates there 
are a lot of tarpon out there. That 
is good news for the fishery, too. 
When we determine that a 
fish has been recaptured, we are 
able to learn about movement 
patterns and water body 
preferences of these fish. Eleven 
tarpon were recaptured within 
five miles of their reported 
original capture locations. Ten 
of the 11 fish were recaptured 
within the same season. This 
information tells us that tarpon 
can recover from angling events 
and be caught again relatively 
quickly. The 11th fish was caught 


again one year later, back where 
it was originally caught in Boca 
Grande Pass, a world-famous 
tarpon fishing spot. 

Another three tarpon were 
recaptured between five and 
35 miles from their original 
reported capture location. The 
remaining tarpon, however, was 
recaptured a year later in the 
Tampa Bay area, approximately 
90 miles from its original 
capture location off Fort. Myers. 
We continue to process the 
samples we have received and 
have subsequently identified an 
additional 21 recaptured tarpon 
in the database for the 2009 
season. 

We share these findings with 
participating anglers by distrib- 
uting an annual newsletter that 
provides details on the program’s 
progress. In addition, biologists 
notify anglers when a fish they 
have caught is captured again. 
Additional information about 
FWC’s tarpon research program, 
including updates on the latest 
results, is available by searching 
for “tarpon” at research.MyF WC. 
com. 


Become a volunteer 


Make it a habit; carry a 

DNA sampling kit! 

Anglers who would like to participate 

in this study can obtain a free, easy- 

to-use tarpon DNA sampling kit by: 

¢ E-mailing TarponGenetics@ 
MyFWC.com 

¢ Calling 800-367-4464 (toll free) 

¢ Visiting one of more than 165 
participating bait and tackle 
shops statewide. A list of 
participating shops is available at 
research.MyFWC.com/features/ 
view_article.asp?id=32093. 


Never before has such a large 
wealth of information on this 
species been collected in such 
a short time, and it has been 
provided to us from the anglers 
who interact with the resource 
directly. Anglers, like me, can be 
a part of this exciting research. 
Please consider becoming 
involved. Someday someone could 
recapture your first tarpon, and 
when you hear about it from us, 
you will share in the thrill. FW 


LIANN3@ INNSP 
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District sie ae Springs Coast seagrass mapping project 


Seagrasses provide food and habitat 
for many marine species. 


The Southwest Florida Water 
Management District recently 
completed a seagrass mapping 
project to monitor the long-term health 
of seagrass beds along the Springs 
Coast. 

The project involved digitally 
mapping more than 525,000 acres of 
submerged land from the mouth of the 
Anclote River near Tarpon Springs to 


News & Notes 


the mouth of the Withlacoochee River. 

Seagrass generally grows in waters 
less than 14 feet deep and is an important 
barometer of the health of estuarine 
and marine waters because it requires 
relatively clean water to flourish. Seagrass 
beds shelter and support a variety of 
juvenile fish and other marine wildlife such 
as snook, red drum and scallops. 

The Springs Coast was mapped in 
1985, 1992 and 1999 by other agencies. 
This is the first time digital photography 
has been used, which produces more 
accurate and cost-effective images. Digital 
aerial photographs were obtained in 
spring 2007 by the FWC. The District then 
interpreted the imagery, conducted field 
surveys and developed the maps. 

The results of the project revealed 
there are more than 272,000 acres of 
dense seagrass beds along the coast, 
which is similar to mapping results 


Preliminary 2009 manatee mortality data released 


Biologists with the FWC’s Fish 

and Wildlife Research Institute 
documented 429 manatee carcasses 
in state waters in 2009. A combination 
of factors contributed to the high 
total, as indicated by record high 
numbers in several of the categories 
of manatee deaths. 

The high number of manatees 
affected by cold stress during the 
winter months of 2008-2009 can, in 
part, explain the higher-than-average 
number of manatee deaths last year. 
Biologists documented a record high of 
56 cold stress-related deaths in 2009, 
which was more than double the five- 
year average. 

Biologists also documented 
high numbers of watercraft-related 
and perinatal (newborn) deaths - the 
two most commonly documented 
categories of death in 2009. Biologists 
documented 97 watercraft-related 
deaths and 114 newborn deaths. The 
preliminary data indicate the numbers 
for both categories were at a record 
high for a calendar year. 

Given the high count of manatees 


S314 OM4 


from 2009 aerial surveys, it might be 
perceived that the high number of deaths 
is simply because of a larger manatee 
population. The situation is not that simple. 
Both the carcass totals and the annual 
counts from statewide aerial surveys are 
considered minimum numbers only, and 


In 2009, the two most commonly 
documented categories of manatee deaths 
were watercraft-related and newborns. 


they cannot be used to calculate long-term 
population trends. However, models used by 
the FWC to assess the status of the species 
indicate the manatee population is stable 
or increasing in most areas of the state in 
the near term. Yet, manatees continue to 
face a combination of human-related and 
natural threats. To maintain the species into 
the future, the FWC will continue to monitor 
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in 1985. Additionally the project 
identified medium to sparse seagrass 
covering 87,000 acres and patchy 
seagrass covering nearly 19,000 
acres. 

“These beds make up the second 
largest seagrass meadow in the 
United States,” said Keith Kolasa, 
District senior environmental scientist. 
“We'll continue to closely monitor 
the health of this important natural 
resource.” 

Future mapping projects will be 
conducted every five years with the 
next project beginning in 2011. 

The total cost of this 
cooperatively funded project was 
$295,680. The District’s Coastal 
Rivers Basin Board provided 
$165,680 and the remaining amount 
was funded by the FWC’s Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute. 


threats such as watercraft strikes 
and loss of warm-water habitat, which 
models indicate can profoundly affect 
the manatee population. 

FWC researchers, managers 
and law enforcement staff work 
closely together to evaluate mortality 
data and identify necessary actions. 
Managers focus on actions that can 
reduce risks to manatees and protect 
foraging and warm-water habitat. FWC 
law enforcement, in cooperation with 
partner agencies, uses knowledge 
of local boating habits, well-posted 
speed zones and up-to-date manatee 
information to focus on-the-water 
enforcement operations. Enforcing 
manatee protection zones and 
informing boaters about manatee 
conservation is a priority for the FWC. 

To report a dead or distressed 
manatee, call the FWC Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at 888-404-FWCC (3922). 

For additional information about 
manatee conservation, visit MyFWC. 
com/Manatee. For more information 
on manatee mortality research, visit 
research.MyFWC.com/manatees. 


Agencies celebrate first federally funded CERP project 


Federal, state and local officials celebrated a second 
Everglades historic triumph in as many months; this time 
by holding a groundbreaking ceremony Jan. 7 for the first 
Comprehensive Everglades Restoration Plan project. 

The $53 million federally funded project includes restoring 
the Merritt Canal area of the Picayune Strand Restoration 
Project in Collier County. The project will restore water flow 
across the landscape, rehydrate drained wetlands, improve 
estuarine waters, and return habitat to threatened wildlife 
communities. 

In December, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Jacksonville District, and partner agencies broke ground on 
Tamiami Trail construction, which includes a one-mile bridge 
and other roadway modifications that will allow increased water 
flows to Everglades National Park. Both projects benefit the 
unique Everglades ecosystem. 

“Over the past half-century, South Florida’s explosive 
growth has absorbed half of the original Everglades. Today, 
together, we are returning some of those lands that were 
prepped for development to their former, natural conditions,’ 
said Col. Al Pantano, Corps’ Jacksonville District commander. 
Pantano said the Corps made a commitment to restore 
America’s Everglades, and this first federally funded CERP 
project sets the stage for the next decade’s Everglades 
construction boom. 

“For too long, there has been talk of restoring adequate 
supplies of high quality water to the 10,000 Islands and 
Everglades National Park,” said Nancy Sutley, chairperson of 
the White House Council on Environmental Quality. “But with 
today’s actions, we will be turning that talk into action and 
taking one of the first, tangible steps to send high quality water 
where and when it is needed most.” Sutley said the infusion 
of federal support will trigger progress on a series of projects 
that can begin to restore water flow and water quality to the 
southern reaches of this system. 

The Picayune Strand Restoration Project includes 55,000 
acres of native Florida wetlands and uplands located between 
Alligator Alley (I-75) and the Tamiami Trail (U.S. 41) in the 
southwestern corner of the state. The ecological condition of 
the project area affects not only the immediate project, but also 
significant regional resources. Public lands nearly surround the 
project area, and include treasures such as the Florida Panther 


National 
Wildlife 
Refuge, 
Fakahatchee 
Strand 
Preserve 
State Park, 
Everglades 
National Park, 
Big Cypress 
National 
Preserve, Ten 
Thousand 
Islands 
National 
Wildlife 
Refuge, Rookery Bay National Estuarine Research Reserve, 
Collier-Seminole State Park and the Picayune Strand State 
Forest. The Picayune Strand project area is for southwestern 
Florida, the critical missing piece of the puzzle. 

Fourteen endangered and nine threatened species are 
dependent on the unique Everglades ecosystem. The Picayune 
Strand project will help restore critical habitat such as cypress 
strands, wet prairies, pine flatwoods and hardwood hammocks. 
The project will restore most of the original freshwater 
wetlands, and will improve estuarine water quality by increasing 
groundwater recharge and reducing large and unnatural 
freshwater inflows. 

The Merritt Canal portion of the project has several 
features, including installing 55 plugs in 13.5 miles of the 
canal, which was originally dug to provide flood protection for a 
later-abandoned residential development. Corps contractors will 
build an 810-cubic-feet-per-second pump station and spreader 
canal that will allow natural resource and water managers to 
direct fresh water to drained wetlands. This will also maintain 
current flood reduction conditions on land outside the project 
area. The Corps will oversee the removal of 95 miles of roads 
and non-native vegetation, which will enhance restoration 
efforts. The Corps anticipates construction will take about two 
years to complete. 

For more information on the Picayune Strand Restoration 
and other CERP projects, visit www.evergladesplan.com. 


Fourteen endangered and nine threatened 
species are dependent upon the unique 
Everglades ecosystem. 


South Florida adopts year-round water conservation rule 


Recognizing the need to conserve water 
and increase protection for South Florida's 
water resources, the South Florida 
Water Management District Governing 
Board unanimously approved year-round 
water conservation measures that place 
permanent limits on landscape irrigation 
throughout the region. 

Developed with input from water users 


across the region after more than two 
years and 30 public workshops, the rule 
limits irrigation of existing landscapes 

to two days per week. A provision in the 
rule allows for three-day-a-week irrigation 
in counties south of Lake Okeechobee, 
including Broward, Collier, Glades, Hendry, 
Lee, Martin, Miami-Dade, Monroe, Palm 
Beach and St. Lucie counties. 
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Florida Black Bear 
Festival 


The city of Umatilla will celebrate the 
annual Florida Black Bear Festival 
Saturday, March 27, from 9 a.m. to 
5/p.m: 

The focus of the event is to 
celebrate this Florida icon, but more 
importantly to inform residents and 
community leaders how to live in 
bear country. Exhibits will feature a 
variety of information for adults and 
children. Hear experts talk about 
bear behavior, what bears like to eat, 
what to do if you encounter a bear 
and other exciting information. 

Visitors also have the 
opportunity to experience a black 
bear’s natural habitat by taking 
guided field trips into the Ocala 
National Forest. 

Hands on activities for children 
also will be a part of this fun, 
educational day. Activities include a 
scavenger hunt, plaster cast making, 
arts and crafts, a circle of life bear 
activity and much more! 

The Florida Black Bear Festival 
is presented through a partnership 
of the City of Umatilla, Umatilla 
Chamber of Commerce, Defenders of 
Wildlife, the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission and the 
United States Forest Service. 

Umatilla is located in Lake 
County on SR-19, just south of the 
Ocala National Forest. 

For more information about 
the festival please visit www. 
umatillachamber.org/BlackBearFest. 


News & Notes 


More CO2 emitted, 


but little change in amount absorbed by natural system 


Oceans and land are natural sponges, 
or sinks, that absorb carbon dioxide, or 
CO?, from the atmosphere. But a group 
of international scientists, including 
two from NOAA, have found that the 
emissions are outpacing the ability of 
the sinks to soak up the excess CO?. 
“More CO? is staying in the 
atmosphere instead of being absorbed 
by the ocean and land sinks, like trees 
and other vegetation,” said Richard 
Feely, Ph.D., an oceanographer at 
NOAA's Pacific Marine Environmental 
Laboratory in Seattle and an expert 
on ocean acidification, the change 
in the ocean’s chemistry because of 
excess CO?. “We're concerned that if 
the natural sinks can’t keep pace with 
the increased CO? emissions, then 


write that during that time, an average 
of 43 percent of each year’s CO? 
emissions remained in the atmosphere. 

The team did note a spike in global 
CO? emissions from 2000 and 2008, 
likely attributed to manufacturing in 
developing countries, as well as a rising 
use of coal as fuel. 

Unlike other studies that only 
consider fossil fuel use to measure 
CO? produced by human activities, this 
team included emissions from changing 
land use, such as deforestation, 
logging and intensive cultivation of 
cropland soils, which also emit CO. 

NOAA's Mauna Loa Observatory 
has been monitoring CO? since 1958, 
when Charles Keeling, after whom 
the Keeling Curve is named, began 
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Research Laboratory in Boulder, Colo., 
were among a team of 31 scientists who 
contributed to “Trends in the sources 
and sinks of carbon dioxide,” published 
recently in Nature Geosciences. The 
scientists are also members of the 
Global Carbon Project, an international 
collaboration that works to develop a 
complete picture of the global carbon 
cycle. 

Using a variety of data including 
direct observations, computer- 
generated models, and estimates 
from countries’ energy statistics, the 
team created a global CO? budget - or 
amount of CO? produced and consumed 
- from 1959 to 2008. The researchers 
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NOAA and its national and 
international partners are working 
together to better understand the 
extent of ocean acidification and 
its effect on coastal and ocean 
ecosystems. Activities include 
monitoring physical and chemical 
sensors on ships, moorings and floats 
to track CO? and pH levels in the ocean, 
and using satellites to monitor sea 
surface temperatures. 

NOAA understands and predicts 
changes in the earth’s environment, 
from the depths of the ocean to the 
surface of the sun, and conserves 
and manages our coastal and marine 
resources. 


New forensic technique gives clues about sharks from bite damage 


Hit-and-run attacks by sharks can be solved with a new 
technique that identifies the culprits by the unique chomp 
they put on their victims, according to a University of Florida 
researcher and shark expert. 

In a method analogous to analyzing human fingerprints, 
scientists can make identifications by precisely comparing 
shark bites to the jaws and teeth of the powerful predators, 
said George Burgess, director of the International Shark Attack 
File, which is housed at UF’s Florida Museum of Natural History. 

“Every time we investigate a shark attack one of the 
pieces of information that we want to have is what species was 
involved and what size it was,” he said. “Because l’ve been 
looking at shark attack victims for 30 years | can estimate what 
did the damage, but | have never been able to actually prove it.” 

Now scientists can say with a degree of certainty whether 
the beast was a 14-foot tiger shark or a 9-foot bull shark, a 
distinction that has unforeseen emotional, ecological and even 
monetary benefits. 

“There's a psychological need for many shark attack 
victims to know what bit them,” Burgess said. “One of the few 
things shark attack victims have going for them after a bite is 
bragging rights and the bragging rights include knowing what 
did the damage.” 

Because of the hype surrounding shark attacks, off-the- 
cuff estimates of shark size are often exaggerated. 

“This will give an actual basis for determining what species 
was involved and the size, not that that’s going to affect the size 
claimed by the victim in a bar,” he said. 

Using dried shark jaws from museums and private 
collections, the researchers were able to identify bite patterns 
of particular sizes and species of sharks by measuring jaw 
circumference and the distance between the six frontal teeth 
on the top and lower jaws, Burgess said. They experimented 
on 10 to 24 sets of shark jaws for each of the 14 species they 
analyzed. The technique works not only on human and animal 
tissue, but also on inanimate objects like surfboards and 
underground cable lines. 


FWC rescues two manatees in one da 


Biologists with the FWC’s Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute were busy Jan. 7 rescuing 
two injured manatees from the east and 
west coasts. One manatee was rescued in 
Palm Beach County; the other was rescued 
in Pinellas County. 

FWC biologists and local law 
enforcement agencies rescued an 8-foot 
male manatee with watercraft-related 
injuries from a discharge canal at the Florida 
Power & Light power plant in Riviera Beach 
in Palm Beach County. Biologists transported 
the manatee to Miami Seaquarium for treatment and 
rehabilitation. 
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FWC biologists rescue an injured 
manatee in Palm Beach County. 
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The ability to make 
predictions from bite patterns 
is important to understanding 
the behavioral underpinnings of shark attacks and their prey 
habits, said lead researcher Dayv Lowry, a biologist with the 
Washington Department of Fish and Wildlife, who did the work 
as a graduate student at the University of South Florida. 

“Often someone will send us a picture of a dolphin carcass 
or a sea turtle and want to know what kind of shark bit it,” Lowry 
said. “Knowing that it’s a large tiger shark, for example, would 
help us figure out what large tiger sharks like to eat and how 
they attack their prey. If an animal or person has been bitten on 
the rear end, then we know these sharks are likely to sneak up 
to get their prey instead of facing the victims.” 

The technique also has the potential to save thousands 
of dollars in damage caused by the sharks’ penchant for 
attacking underwater electronic equipment, which includes 
intercontinental telephone wires, top-secret communication 
lines between government officials and sensors companies use 
to uncover oil fields. 

Sharks are equipped with organs on the underside of their 
snouts - gel filled pits called ampullae of Lorenzini - that allow 
them to detect electromagnetic fields from their intended food. 
Unfortunately, sharks often do not distinguish between the 
signals sent by prey and equipment, which can be ruined by 
water seeping in through the bite marks. 

Laying cable lines at the bottom of the ocean is extremely 
expensive, and having to remove a piece, fix it and install it 
again adds to the cost. 

“Knowing that a certain species of shark did the damage 
is useful because in the future cable lines can be placed ina 
different location, outside the path of that particular shark’s 
area of distribution,” Burgess said. 

And the ability to determine what size shark was involved 
in an attack by the size and configuration of its bite marks could 
result in the installation of a heavier seal designed to withstand 
damage from that kind of shark, he said. 


In St. Petersburg, FWC biologists 
rescued a juvenile female manatee from 
a canal. Rescuers pulled the nearly 7-foot 
female manatee from the 53-degree 
water. Prolonged exposure to water 
of that temperature can lead to cold- 
stress syndrome and ultimately death in 
manatees. Biologists took the manatee to 
Tampa’s Lowry Park Zoo. 

To report a dead or distressed 
manatee, call the FWC’s Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at 888-404-FWCC (3922). 

For more information on manatee research, visit 
research.MyFWC.com/Manatee. 
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News & Notes 


Bird sound recordings to go digital, online with help of grant 


University of Florida ornithologists are preparing to digitize 
nearly all of UF’s analog bird-sound field recordings, one of the 
largest collections in the Western Hemisphere with 23,650 
cataloged recordings representing about 3,000 species. 

Funded by the National Science Foundation, the three- 
year, $446,000 project will make the collection at UF’s Florida 
Museum of Natural History more readily available to scientists 
and the public for bird research and identification. 

The project will involve more i 
than 2,200 reel-to-reel and cassette 
tapes of a diverse collection of bird 
sounds, with a primary focus on New 
World birds. The digitization process, 
which began in January, will result in 
public access to the recordings via 
the museum's Web site. The museum 
plans to one day have all its recordings 
available online. The only sounds 
currently available are about 100 
recordings of Florida birds. 

“Virtually the entire collection 
will be available in some form on the 
museum Web site,” said Thomas 
Webber, ornithology collections 
manager at the Florida Museum, 
on the UF campus. “It includes 
excellent field recordings dating 
back to the 1960s from a number 
of active amateurs and prominent 
professionals.” 

The tapes, currently stored at the Florida Museum, will be 
shipped in batches to the Borror Laboratory of Bioacoustics at 
Ohio State University to be digitized. 

The Florida Museum has the Western Hemisphere’s 
second largest collection of bird sound recordings in terms of 
number of species and the third largest in terms of the actual 
number of recordings. Cornell University and the Borror Lab 
have the other top collections. 

The grant will pay for equipment and staff time to make 
and store the digital copies and build upon the museum's 
current bird sound database. 

Webber estimates the entire collection will fit on a 


Earth Hour 2010 

On Saturday, March 27, 8:30 p.m. local time, World 

Wildlife Fund is asking individuals, businesses, 

governments and organizations around the world 
to turn off their lights for one hour - Earth Hour - to 
make a global statement of concern about climate 
change and to demonstrate their commitment to 
finding solutions. Turn out. Take action. Be part of this 
historic event. 
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Tom Webber, ornithology collection manager for 
the Florida Museum of Natural History at the 
University of Florida, listens to a bird call tape 
on a reel-to-reel tape player. The museum has 
received a grant to digitalize the recordings and 
make them available on its Web site. 


single hard drive. UF will store the analog tapes after they're 
digitized. Copies of the digital recordings will be housed at 
both the Borror Lab and Florida Museum on hard drives and in 
CD form. 

Studies have shown that analog tape degrades after 40 
to 50 years. Transferring the recordings to digital format will 
ensure their permanence, Nelson said. Florida Museum staff 
will also have an easier task providing copies of the recordings 
to scientists, governmental agencies, 
other museums and bird watchers. 

Currently, requests require that 
someone find and correctly cue the 
needed reel in the database and then 
make a digital recording of the specific 
bird sound, Webber said. The process 
is time-consuming, and repeated use 
eventually reduces the tapes’ sound 
quality. 

Unused analog recordings also 
face the risk of deterioration as the 
oxide coating starts to break down. 
Magnetized recording patterns 
also can bleed through to adjacent 
segments of the tape. 

The Florida Museum plans to 
reissue some of the 26 bird-sound 
compilations, a total of more than 
1,400 sounds, originally produced by 
J.W. Hardy, the museum’s curator of 
ornithology and bioacoustics from 1973 to 1995. Those audio 
cassette compilations include “Sounds of New World Owls” 
and “Voices of the Wrens.” Webber said the recordings were 
extremely popular when cassettes were the standard audio 
format. 

Webber’s priority will be to re-issue recordings of birds 
that are more readily heard than seen, such as owls and other 
nocturnal birds, a total of about 200 species. He also plans 
to issue one of Hardy’s most popular recordings, “Sounds 
of Florida’s Birds.” The recording forms the basis of the 
museum’s current Web page of bird sounds, www.flmnh.ufl. 
edu/birds/sounds.htm, and provides an audio snapshot for 
featured birds. 


This largest climate event in history will be celebrated 
around the globe. Just like New Years Eve, Earth Hour will 
travel from time zone to time zone starting at 8:30 p.m. in 
New Zealand. The United States will witness Earth Hour in 
cities like Miami, Atlanta, Nashville, Chicago, Las Vegas, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. These will join other U.S. cities as 
well as others around the world. For complete list of cities, visit 
www.earthhourus.org. 


SRWMD riding trails featured in statewide equestrian guide 


Several horseback riding trails located 
on properties owned by the Suwannee 
River Water Management District 
have been featured in a statewide 
equestrian guide. 

“Florida Equestrian Trails, A Guide 
to Florida’s Top Equestrian Trails” 
highlights more than 30 riding trails 
located on public and private lands 
throughout Florida. 

The SRWMD properties included 
in the publication are the R.O. Ranch 
Equestrian Park, the Mattair Springs 
Tract and Devil’s Hammock Wildlife 


Management Area. The three properties 
located in Lafayette, Suwannee 

and Levy counties, respectively, 

provide some of the best trail riding 
opportunities in the SRWMD. 

The brochure was produced by 
Visit Florida. The Florida Department 
of Environmental Protection's Office 
of Greenways & Trails and Division 
of Recreation and Parks facilitated 
production of the guide. Copies have 
been distributed to parks and trails 
throughout the state. 

“We are pleased to be recognized 


Slow down for panthers at dusk and beyond 


A Florida panther met an untimely 
death in the early morning hours of 
Dec. 17, after a collision with a vehicle 
on Interstate 75 in Broward County, 
near the Broward-Collier County Line. 
Fourteen panthers have been killed 
on roadways in Florida in 2009, and 
that has wildlife officials concerned. 
The FWC urges motorists to be vigilant 
while driving as daylight fades. 

To avoid collisions with roaming 
panthers, the FWC requests that 
motorists obey posted speed limits and 
remain on guard for panthers crossing 
roads at dusk and later. 

Panthers tend to be more active 
during the hours between dusk and 
dawn, when most automobile strikes 
occur. The driver of the vehicle in the 
early-morning collision saw the panther 
at the last minute and could not avoid 
the collision because of the speed of 
the vehicle. FWC biologists note that 
panthers often make a sudden dash 
as a car approaches, limiting the ability 
to avoid an accident, especially when 
drivers are traveling at higher speeds. 

To help protect the large cats from 
increasing traffic threats, the FWC, 
along with sheriff's deputies and the 
Florida Highway Patrol, actively enforce 
panther speed zones in Lee and Collier 
counties. Panther speed zones are 
well-marked, with speed limits reduced 
at night to 45 mph. 
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Fourteen Florid. 
roadways in 2009. This one was struck 
by a vehicle on I-75, near the Browara- 
Collier County Line. 


Motorists who violate panther 
speed zones often receive fines 
exceeding $200 for their first offense. 
There is a mandatory court appearance 
for any violation of more than 29 mph 
over the posted limit. 

Though Florida has experienced a 
significant increase in panther numbers, 
from an estimated 30 animals 20 years 
ago to approximately 100 today, Darrell 
Land, FWC biologist and panther team 
leader, cautions that the species is far 
from recovered. 

“Panther deaths, including those 
from vehicle strikes, have increased, in 
part because of a rise in their numbers,” 
Land said. “In spite of the modest 
increase in numbers, every cat remains 
important to the survival of the species 
in the wild.” 

The number of Florida panthers 
killed by collisions with vehicles has 


la panthers were killed on 


for our riding trails,” said Edwin 
McCook, land management specialist 
for SRWMD. “It is our hope that the 
publication will encourage more people 
to take advantage of our public lands.” 

Visit www.mysuwanneeriver.com/ 
recreation for more information about 
riding trails on SRWMD lands. 


been on the increase since 2000, 
ranging from six to 15 per year. The 
highest figure occurred in 2007 when 
15 panthers are known to have died on 
state highways. 

“Motorists also should be aware 
that panthers are not always struck in 
posted panther speed zones,” Land 
said. “We caution motorists to be on 
the lookout for the large cats in wild 
areas near panther zones, especially 
around sundown.” 

The FWC has worked diligently 
for more than 20 years to reduce 
panther highway mortality. Work by 
FWC biologists has been successful 
in increasing the population of Florida 
panthers and restoring the genetic 
health and vigor of the panther 
population. Much of the funding for 
panther research and monitoring 
comes from fees collected when 
residents purchase panther specialty 
license plates. 

“Research by biologists 
includes field studies on the panther 
to determine denning habits and 
movement patterns,” said Kipp 
Frohlich, leader of the FWC’s Imperiled 
Species Management Section. “All 
of these studies aid in the long-term 
survival and recovery of the Florida 
panther.” 

For more information, go to www. 
floridapanthernet.org. 
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News & Notes 


FWC, other ‘volunteers’ help Martin Co. with spoil island salt marsh grass planting 


MC-2, a spoil island in the Indian River 
Lagoon in Martin County, is one of the 
most important bird nesting areas in 
South Florida and is home to hundreds 
of nesting birds, including federal- and 
state-listed species. Because the 
island is designated a conservation 


UF researcher helps reveal ancient origins of mod 


A University of Florida researcher 

has co-authored a study tracing the 
evolution of the modern opossum 
back to the extinction of the dinosaurs 
and finding evidence to support North 
America as the center of origin for all 
living marsupials. 

The study shows that peradectids, 
a family of marsupials known from 
fossils mostly found in North America 
and Eurasia, are a sister group of all 
living opossums. The findings are 
based in part on high-resolution CT 
scans of a 55-million-year-old skull 
found in freshwater limestone from the 
Bighorn Basin of Wyoming. 

“The extinction of the dinosaurs 
was a pivotal moment in the evolution 
of mammals,” said Jonathan Bloch, 
study co-author and associate curator 
of vertebrate paleontology at UF’s 
Florida Museum of Natural History. 
“We're tracing the beginnings of a 
major group of mammals that began in 
North America.” 

Opossum-like peradectids first 
appeared on the continent about 65 
million years ago, at the time of the 
Cretaceous-Paleogene extinction 
event, which killed the dinosaurs. 

The study also analyzes two 
30-million-year-old skeletons of 
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spoil island, public access is restricted, 
but on Dec. 21, the FWC was among the 
“volunteers” joining federal, state, local, 
private and public partners in helping 
Martin County plant 1,200 Spartina 
grass plugs on the shoreline. 

The grasses will help prevent 
erosion from boat wakes and storms. 
Since 1970, approximately 30 percent 
of the island has been lost to erosion. 

However, staff from Martin 
County’s Engineering Department, 


Environmental Quality Division, FWC, the 


Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection and Audubon of Martin 
County have been working to improve 
the situation and planted a large clump 
of Spartina grasses that have become 
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Jonathan Bloch compares the skulls of 
a modern opossum to a 54-million-year- 
old fossil of an early relative. 


Herpetotheriidae, the sister group of all 
living marsupials. 

The study’s authors concluded, 
based on fossil evidence from the skull 
and two skeletons, that the evolutionary 
split between the ancestor of opossums 
and the ancestor of all other living 
marsupials occurred at least 65 million 
years ago. 

Marsupials migrated between 
North and South America until the two 
continents separated after the end 
of the Cretaceous period. Marsupials 
in South America diversified and also 
migrated into Antarctica and Australia, 
which were still connected at that time. 

North American marsupials went 
extinct during the early Miocene, 
about 20 million years ago. But after 
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established. The island has not eroded 
as much in areas where the grasses 
have become established. 

Because of that success, the 
county held a volunteer workday to 
plant additional Spartina grasses along 
the eastern and northern portions of 
the island. To minimize disturbance 
to the birds, volunteers attempted to 
install all the plants during the one day. 

Volunteers represent a wide 
variety of agencies and organizations, 
including Martin County, the FWC, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, DEP, 
Marine Resources Council, The Nature 
Conservancy, Florida Oceanographic 
Society, Aquatic Vegetation Control and 
Sunshine Wildlife Tours. 


the Isthmus of Panama emerged to 
reconnect North and South America 

3 million years ago, two marsupials 
made it back to North America: the 
Virginia opossum (Didelphis virginiana), 
a common resident in the Southeast 
today, and the southern opossum 
(Didelphis marsupialis), which lives as 
far north as Mexico. 

The study describes a new 
peradectid species, Mimoperadectes 
houdei, based on a relatively complete 
fossil skull. The high-resolution CT 
scan showed the new species shared 
enough traits with living opossums to 
indicate an evolutionary relationship. 

Most North American marsupials 
living in the Paleocene and early 
Eocene (56 million to 48 million years 
ago) were small-bodied animals. But 
M. houdei approached the body size of 
some opossums living today. 

“You would probably recognize it 
as an opossum, but it wouldn't look 
quite right,” Bloch said. 

The study’s examination of the 
two skeletons gives a first glimpse into 
the form and structure of primitive 
marsupials and shows that they 
were more terrestrial than modern 
opossums. 


Web page gathers Cuban tree frog reports from citizens 


If Cuban tree frogs have invaded your neighborhood, University 
of Florida experts want to know — so they’ve launched a 

Web page encouraging residents to report the super-sized 
amphibians. 

By observing and removing Cuban tree frogs, residents 
can help protect native tree frog species, said Monica 
McGarrity, a biological scientist with 
UF’s Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences. 

The page, ufwildlife.ifas.ufl.edu/ 
citizen_sci.shtml, is one of the first 
attempts to recruit “citizen scientists” 
in control efforts, McGarrity said. It 
was developed by McGarrity and Steve 
Johnson, an assistant professor of 
wildlife ecology, who study the frogs at 
the Gulf Coast Research and Education 
Center in Plant City. 

“People e-mail us constantly, 
wanting to know what they can do 
about these frogs,” McGarrity said. “So 
we launched a pilot project to get them 
involved.” 

Reports submitted to the page 
will be used to develop strategies for 
eliminating — or at least reducing — populations of the frogs, 
Johnson said. 

“It really enhances our ability to monitor the spread and 
potential impact of Cuban tree frogs in a manner we just could 
not do by ourselves,” he said. 

Accidentally introduced to South Florida in the early 20th 
century, the Caribbean frogs have spread throughout much of 
Florida, Johnson said. They can grow to more than 6 inches 
long and are known to eat native tree frogs. Previous studies 
suggest that when Cuban tree frogs become established in an 
area, native species disappear. 
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SFWMbD lets the carp out 


As part of a committed nuisance aquatic vegetation 
management program, the South Florida Water Management 
District is releasing nearly 21,000 grass carp to eat canal- 
clogging plants. 

Though the carp are Arkansas fish-farm natives, they 
are far from dangerous exotic species such as the Burmese 
python that have invaded South Florida. These effective 
biological controls are sterile and do not breed. They can focus 
all their energies on eating hydrilla, a rapidly growing invasive 
plant that slows water flow and can clog structures in SFWMD 
canals that must be kept clear for flood control purposes. 

For more information about grass carp, visit the FWC’s 
Web site at MyFWC.com 


Researchers Steve Johnson and Monica 
McGarrity from UF’s Institute of Food and 
Agricultural Sciences measure a preserved 
Cuban tree frog specimen. They have launched 
a Web site encouraging residents to report the 
invasive amphibians, which could aid control 
efforts and protect native tree frog species. 


But there is hope, McGarrity says. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that when Cuban tree frogs are removed, the natives 
return. 

For residents, that means identifying, capturing and 
euthanizing Cuban tree frogs found near — or inside — houses 
and apartments. McGarrity said she realizes some people 
may be reluctant to approach the 
creatures, and that’s OK — the 
researchers welcome observations 
and photos. 

However, captured Cuban tree 
frogs should be euthanized, because 
it’s illegal to release them. The page 
includes detailed instructions on how 
to humanely dispatch the pests. It 
also contains multiple photographs of 
Cuban tree frogs and native species, 
to ensure accurate identification. 

To help users submit reports, the 
page contains a detailed form and 
instructions on how to complete it. 
Reports can be filed via e-mail, fax or 
conventional mail. 

Filing reports can be educational 
for children, but McGarrity cautions 
parents that Cuban tree frogs are coated with a sticky slime 
that can irritate the eyes and nose. So youngsters should be 
instructed to avoid touching any tree frogs they encounter. 

Residents of Central and South Florida may notice an 
upsurge in Cuban tree frog populations these days, Johnson 
says. He’s received e-mails from residents who believe the 
frogs are laying eggs in swimming pools at foreclosed homes. 

“We don’t have any quantified data, but it certainly makes 
sense,” he said. “You've got a pool that’s abandoned, it’s full 
of water, there’s algae growing in it, and that’s almost an ideal 
environment for these frogs to reproduce.” 


Hungry grass carp fish help clear flood control canals of 
invasive plants. 
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Research improves production of sea oats essential to beach survival 


It might be easy for the casual beachgoer 
to write off sea oats as mere weeds. 
However, the lanky grass holds the soil of 
beach dunes, making it a keystone of the 
natural barrier between land and water — 
and University of Florida researchers are 
using cutting-edge techniques to keep 
that barrier in place. 

Researchers from UF's Institute of 
Food and Agricultural Sciences are not 
only developing new ways to grow the 
plants under laboratory and greenhouse 
conditions, but they are building a cryogenically stored library 
of genetically varied sea oat samples. 

Four major hurricanes and a tropical storm damaged 
more than 800 miles of Florida shoreline in 2004, leaving 360 
miles of beach critically eroded. Nearly $200 million in state 
and federal funding was allocated to rebuild. 

Planting sea oats along reconstructed beaches isn’t easy 
or cheap. The 22,000 sea oat plants required to populate one 
mile of rebuilt beach cost more than $40,000. 

One of the biggest hurdles is producing enough plants 
that will thrive in the area being rebuilt. Many of the natural 
sea oats populations that serve as seed sources were 
damaged or destroyed during the 2004-2005 hurricane 
seasons, leaving researchers looking for ways to produce sea 
oats other than by seed. 

Using a process known as micropropagation, small 
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samples in the form of shoot buds are 
grown in nutrient-rich gels that contain 
plant-derived chemicals to spur rapid 
development. They are then moved to 
a greenhouse, where they continue to 
grow in preparation for their final move 
to the beach. 

However, some variations of 
these delicate plants “crash” when 
they are moved to the greenhouse, 
said Sandra Wilson, a researcher at 
the UF/IFAS Indian River Research and 
Education Center in Fort Pierce. 

Kane, Wilson and other UF researchers have worked for 
years to refine the process — fine-tuning conditions such as 
humidity, temperature, growth promoters and food sources. 

They report that research led by former UF doctoral 
student Carmen Valero-Aracama showed that using the growth 
promoter meta-topolin can cut in half the number of sea oats 
that crash for some difficult-to-grow varieties. 

Kane will use a $140,000 grant to develop methods to 
cryogenically freeze thousands of sea oat samples from all 
major populations along Florida’s coasts. The collection will be 
used to give plant micropropagation laboratories types of sea 
oats native to specific areas. The funds come from Florida Sea 
Grant, which works to enhance practical use and conservation 
of coastal and marine resources to create a sustainable 
economy and environment. 


Termites’ gut reactions show how to improve renewable fuel 


Termite damage costs the U.S. more than $1 billion each year, 
but that same destructive power might help solve one of the 
nation’s most pressing economic quandaries: sustainable fuel 
production. 

After years of genetic sequencing, University of Florida 
researchers are beginning to harness the insects’ ability to 
churn wood into fuel. That ability involves a mixture of enzymes 
from symbiotic bacteria and other single-celled organisms 
living in termites’ guts, as well as enzymes from the termites 
themselves. 

Ateam from UF’s Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences spent two years dissecting and analyzing gene 
sequences of more than 2,500 worker termite guts. In total, 
they identified 6,555 genes from the termites and associated 

ut fauna involved in the digestive process. 

The researchers report they've begun to identify which of 
these genes encoded for enzymes could significantly improve 
the production of cellulosic ethanol, a fuel made from inedible 
plant material that the U.S. Department of Energy estimates 
could replace half of our gasoline if the production process 
could be made more cost effective. 

“Termites are very unique creatures, and this research 
helps give the most complete picture of how their systems 
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collaborate to, very efficiently, break down really tough 
biological compounds to release fermentable sugars,” said UF 
entomologist Mike Scharf, who leads the research. 

The team has identified nearly 200 associated enzymes 
that help break down the problematic plant compound 
lignocellulose. This compound is the most costly barrier to 
wide-scale production of cellulosic ethanol because it must be 
broken down by intense heat or caustic chemicals. 

Termites, however, are able to almost completely break 
down lignocellulose through simple digestion. 

Termites and their associated single-cell symbiotic 
organisms probably won't have much to do with the processes 
that result from the work — except for their genes. The enzyme- 
producing genes will be transferred to a more controllable 
creature. 

This has commonly meant the genes would be transferred 
into genetically modified fungi or bacteria. However, Scharf said 
the genes would likely be transferred into other insects, such as 
caterpillars, to produce the enzymes on an industrial scale. 

“Insects have played an important role in how this planet 
functions for millions of years,” Scharf said. “They still have a 
lot they can teach us. There are still many ways we can learn to 


benefit from Earth’s six-legged inhabitants.” ee 
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To green your garden, go native 

How “green” is your garden? Well, now may be the time 

to ensure that it is truly sustainable. You can order seeds 

of wildflowers native to your region that will give you low- 
maintenance blooms next spring and all summer long. Not 
only will they thrive — they'll support native birds, insects and 
other pollinators that depend on familiar, home-grown species 
for a healthy ecosystem. 

So advise many conservationists, including biologists in 
the National Wildlife Refuge System, the premier system of 
public lands and waters set aside to conserve America’s wildlife 
and plants. National Wildlife Refuges strive to use native 
plantings or seeds on refuge land or plants unable to escape 
cultivation. 

“Native species evolved in the local environment and 
have developed complex interrelationships with other area 
plant species as well as fine tuning to local climate and soil 
conditions,” says Kathleen Blair, a plain-talking Ph.D. ecologist 
at Bill Williams River National Wildlife Refuge in Arizona. Exotic 
plant species — non-natives, including many commercially 
available garden flowers — haven't. That means, she says, “If 
you plant non-native or exotic species, a whole lot of other local 
species cannot use them.” 

Getting it right matters. Some non-natives or exotics 
have become ecological nightmares, escaping backyards to 
rampage across entire regions, choking out native species as 
they spread. Purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria, native to 
Europe) is a prime example. “It’s a nightmare of a plant. It’s now 
clogging up the wetlands of the East Coast,” says Blair. 

Beyond that, planting an appropriate species will improve 
your odds of success. Some wildflowers are highly site-specific 
in terms of rainfall, elevation and soil type. 

Native plants can generally be started either in seed trays 
at home in the winter or sown directly in the garden in spring. If 


you are directly 
sowing your 
seeds or putting 
ready-grown 
seedlings into a 
new bed, be sure 
the soil is bare 
(nothing growing 
in it) and free of 
weeds — native 
plant seeds 
cannot compete 
easily against 
weeds. While the seeds of some native plants may cost more 
and may be harder to find, they require less watering, fertilizer 
and pesticides, and are not as prone to damage from diseases 
and insects. 

Master Gardeners, who can be found through the USDA 
Extension Service (www.csrees.usda.gov/Extension/), are 
tremendous sources of information on native plants and home 
gardening. 

For reliable information on plants native to your region, 
consult your local native plant society. Almost every state has 
one. Find yours through either the New England Wild Flower 
Society (www.newfs.org) or the Michigan Botanical Club (www. 
michbotclub.org). 

Many refuges offer exceptional native wildflower viewing, 
given adequate rainfall. From late spring into the fall, coreopsis 
(tickseed) and gaillardia (blanket flower) burst into color along 
the roadside and open areas of Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge. Woody, fragrant tarflower can be found in the scrub 
and pine flatland areas. Visit www.fws.gov/merrittisland or call 
321-861-0668. 


Black-eyed Susans are one of the 
wildflowers native to the Southeast. 


NOAA considers listing Atlantic sturgeon as endangered or threatened 


The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration’s 
Fisheries Service is considering listing Atlantic sturgeon as 
threatened or endangered under the federal Endangered 
Species Act. The agency received a petition from the Natural 
Resources Defense Council in October 2009, requesting that 
the species be listed throughout its range. 

The latest status review, which identified five Atlantic 
sturgeon populations off the U.S. East Coast, found that the 
most significant threats to the species’ continued survival 
were unintended catch, vessel strikes, poor water quality, lack 
of regulatory mechanisms for protecting the fish and dredging. 


Atlantic sturgeon are large, slow-growing, late-maturing, 
long-lived, estuary-dependent fish that are born and spawn 
in fresh water, and spend the majority of their lives in salt 
water. Historically, their range included most major estuary 
and river systems from Labrador to Florida. Atlantic sturgeon 
populations have been found in 35 U.S. rivers, and spawning 
is believed to occur in at least 20 of these. 

Historic catch records indicate that these fish were once 
abundant, supporting important colonial fisheries. Catching 
the fish was prohibited in 1998 by the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, and it is currently illegal to fish for, 
catch or keep Atlantic sturgeon from U.S. waters. 

An Endangered Species listing would increase protection 
for the sturgeon by making it illegal to “take” (harass, harm, 
pursue, hunt, shoot, wound, kill, trap, capture, collect, or 
attempt to do these things) the species, in addition to the 
current prohibition on catching it. 
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Research examines how common pesticide mixes may affect bee die-offs 


Since reports of widespread bee die- 
offs began to surface in October 2006, 
researchers have investigated possible 
reasons ranging from hive-infecting 
mites to cell phone-tower radiation. They 
have yet to pinpoint the cause of colony 
collapse disorder — most likely because 
there isn’t just one, say University of 
Florida researchers. 

The mysterious die-offs are likely a 
result of an accumulation of factors, which 
might include chemicals found in and 
around the hives, they report. 

Led by UF Institute of Food and 
Agricultural Sciences bee specialist Jamie 
Ellis, the researchers have finished a first 
round of testing on bee larvae exposed to 
the pesticides most commonly found in bee hives. The work 
gives crucial insight to how the larvae react to these pesticides, 
which are usually only tested on adult bees. 

More importantly, the work sets the stage for the 
researchers to test how the bees react to combinations of 
these pesticides. 

Just like mixing the wrong medications can have deadly 
and unpredictable results in humans, chemical mixes pose a 
quandary for the bee industry. Bees are commonly exposed 
to multiple pesticides that are either applied to or nearby their 
hives. 

“Beeswax, honey and pollen can contain low mixtures of 
fungicides, insecticides, and herbicides. The larvae develop 
in the presence of and consume these mixtures,” Ellis said. 
“Any one of these pesticides may not be that harmful to the 
developing larvae. However, it is possible that combinations of 
the pesticides can interact.” 

The U.S. bee industry is responsible for pollinating $15 
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Year-round landscape irrigation now in effect for the SRWMD 


As of Jan. 6, all homeowners and others within the Suwannee 
River Water Management District are asked to limit landscape 
irrigation to one or two days per week, depending upon the 
time of the year. 

The District covers all of Columbia, Dixie, Gilchrist, 
Hamilton, Lafayette, Madison, Suwannee, Taylor, and Union 
counties and parts of Alachua, Baker, Bradford, Jefferson, 
Levy and Putnam counties. 

For the first time, the District is implementing a year- 
round water conservation rule that applies to residential 
landscaping, public or commercial recreation areas, and 
public and commercial businesses that aren't regulated by a 
District-issued permit. 

In the past, the District has enacted only short-term 
voluntary restrictions in response to drought conditions. 

Jon Dinges, the District’s director of resource 
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Honeybees pollinate both commercially 
grown crops and wild plants. In the 

U.S. alone, their pollination adds 

an estimated $14 billion per year to 
agricultural output. Honeybees also 
provide honey, beeswax and pollen. 


billion worth of crops each year. By some 
estimates, bee pollination is responsible for 
as much as a third of the food we eat. 

The work, funded by the North 
American Pollinator Protection Campaign, 
would be among the first to look at such 
combinations of chemicals introduced at 
the larval stage. At an Oct. 22 meeting of 
NAPPC, Ellis presented the initial results, 
which examined the individual effects of 
two herbicides, two fungicides and five 
insecticides commonly found in bee hives. 

To study these pesticides, the 
researchers transferred individual larvae 
to special containers where they were 
given a typical diet containing a dose of the 
pesticide. 

Some of the pesticides yielded surprising results. For 
example, the bees seemed to show an erratic response to two 
pesticides commonly used to get rid of hive-infecting Varroa 
mites. This could mean that some bees have become resistant 
to the pesticide while others have not, said Mike Scharf, a UF 
entomologist and co-primary investigator on the project. 

“There's a really complex and unpredictable interaction of 
chemicals and genetics at play,” Scharf said. 

Even more so, he said, when the bees are exposed at the 
larval stage. Pesticide exposure at this developmental stage 
could have significant effects on the adult bees. 

Later research will reintroduce these adult bees into the 
hive to see how the pesticide-exposed bees react to common 
stressors such as Varroa mites and bacterial infections. 

“It is going to be a lot of work to run through all these 
scenarios, but at the end of the day, it’s the only way to really find 
out how all these factors come together,” Ellis said. “It’s worth 
the work. Bees are a fundamental part of our ecosystem.” 


management, said the new requirement will help 
address water needs within the District. 

Unlike other areas of the state where 
irrigation schedules are set according to 
addresses, water users in the SRWMD will 
be allowed to set their own schedules. 

“Reducing landscape irrigation and 
watering more efficiently helps us make 
the most of our resources and it reduces 
irrigation costs,” Dinges said. 

In addition to water conservation 
for landscape irrigation, the new rules require anyone 
applying for a water use permit to implement a water 
conservation plan. 

For more information contact Rules Coordinator Linda 
Welch at 386-362-1001. 
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Warning: Don’t pick up dead bears 


You're driving along a highway and see a large, dead bear on 
the side of the road. Other drivers slow down and gawk in 
wonder at its hulking bulk. What do you do? 

Report it to the FWC at 888-404-3922 and keep driving. 
An official will be along to remove it. 

Gary Evers heard about a large, dead black bear on |-4 in 
Volusia County. He thought he’d like to get it mounted, so he 
sent his son, Christopher Evers, and two employees, Antony 
M. Pitti Jr. and Stephen E. Germany, to pick it up. 

He told the younger Evers, however, to first check with the 
FWC to see if it was OK for them to take it and get it mounted. 

Seminole County Fire Rescue and a Department of 
Transportation law enforcement officer were already there 
when Evers, Pitti Jr. and Germany got to the dead bear. The 
DOT officer told them they could take the carcass, but they 
needed to check with the FWC. 

Somewhere along the way there was a misunderstanding 
and nobody called the FWC. Instead, the three men just took 
the dead bear back to the plumbing shop. Another employee, 
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William A. Townsend, 
skinned it so the hide 
could be mounted, and cut the meat into steaks. They put all 
of the parts into a couple of coolers. 

Gary Evers heard a news report that the FWC was looking 
for the bear carcass, since it is against the law to pick them 
up or possess them. That’s when he called the FWC and 
explained what had happened. 

FWC Law Enforcement Officer Chris Goodreau gave 
warnings to Christopher Evers, Pitti, Germany and Townsend 
for possessing Florida black bear parts. 

“Because another law enforcement officer told them they 
could take the bear, the father called in to report the whole 
thing, they didn’t try to hide the parts and willingly cooperated 
with the investigation, | gave them written warnings,” said 
Goodreau. “They didn’t kill the bear - they just picked it up.” 

Officers confiscated the bear remains and disposed of 
everything except for the hide, which the FWC will use to help 
educate people about Florida black bears. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service awards $831,990 to protect Gulf coast 


In Florida, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service will provide 
$831,990 to acquire and protect 11 acres encompassing the 
outlet of Money Bayou tidal creek between Port St. Joe and 
Apalachicola. Florida Forever, the state’s conservation and 
recreation lands acquisition program, will pitch in another 
$371,853. 

The site, which contains the tidal creek channel, adjacent 
estuarine and intertidal wetlands, and pine and beach dune 
uplands, provides high value habitat for many federally and 
state protected species, including the piping plover, green 
and loggerhead sea turtles, and Gulf sturgeon. Protecting the 
site will prevent the further loss and degradation of coastal 
wetlands, which are in decline nationally. 

The Florida grant is one of 25 awarded across the country 
as part of the 2010 National Coastal Wetlands Conservation 
Grant Program, totaling $19.2 million. The federal grants will 
be matched by nearly $26 million in partner contributions 
from state and local governments, private landowners and 
conservation groups. The money will be used to acquire, 
restore or enhance 6,100 acres of coastal wetlands in 11 
states to provide long-term conservation benefits to fish, 
wildlife and their habitat. 

Secretary of the Interior Ken Salazar said, “There are few 
actions we can take that are more important to the health 
of our environment, our wildlife and ultimately our coastal 
communities and their economies than conserving and 
restoring these vital wetlands.” 

Coastal areas are critical to fish and wildlife. They 
comprise less than 10 percent of the nation’s land area yet 
support the majority of wildlife species, including 75 percent 
of migratory birds, nearly 80 percent of fish and shellfish and 


Piping plovers are particularly sensitive to disturbance from 
people, dogs and vehicles on beaches. 


about half of all threatened and endangered species. The 
Coastal Program, celebrating its 25th anniversary this year, is 
a vital tool in helping to recover listed species and maintain 
populations of candidate species that depend on coastal 
habitats. 

Since 1992, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
awarded nearly $240 million to coastal states and territories 
through the program to protect, restore or enhance more 
than 260,000 acres of habitat. It is funded by Sport Fish 
Restoration Act revenue, which is money generated from an 
excise tax on fishing equipment and motorboat and small 
engine fuels. The program provides strategic conservation 
planning and assistance in coastal areas. It represents one 
of the Service’s most popular and effective programs for 
voluntary, locally based habitat restoration and protection 
efforts. 

A complete list of projects funded by the 2010 grant 
program can be found on-line at: www.fws.gov/coastal/ 
CoastalGrants/index.html. 
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In 1959, David Starnes canoed on 
the Withlacoochee River between 
Citrus and Sumter counties and 
entered a spring overflow. The 
outlet led eastward to a spring-fed 
lake amid a wilderness paradise. 

“My brother and I accidently 
found Lake Panasoffkee,” Starnes 
recalled. “We paddled upstream 
against the current. When we 
finally reached the lake, we didn’t 
know where we were. We camped 
and fished for a few days and fell 
in love with the place. Back in 
the 1950s, Lake Panasoffkee was 
as pristine a piece of water as 
anyone would ever want to see. 
The water was crystal clear.” 

The third largest of 
approximately 1,800 lakes in 
west-central Florida, Lake 
Panasoffkee in Sumter County 
historically offered anglers 
good bass and crappie action 
but excelled as a panfish lake, 
especially for redear sunfish. 
Also called shellcrackers, redear 


return to 


Lake Panasoftkee 


sunfish feed heavily upon snails. 
Calcium carbonate naturally 
leached into the water from 
dissolved limestone, creating good 
substrate for snail production. 
Unfortunately, calcium 
carbonate also creates 
considerable soft sediment, which 
makes the lake bottom mucky. 
Soft goo also inhibits growth of 
aquatic vegetation and makes 
spawning difficult for many fish 
species. Over time, tussocks, 
areas of slushy mud formed from 
sediment deposits that often 
grow thick with brush and reeds, 
engulfed huge chunks of the lake. 
“From the 1950s into the 
1970s, the fishery at Lake 
Panasoffkee was quite good,” 
said Marty Hale, the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission regional fisheries 
administrator. “In the 1980s, 
fishing started to decline and 
continued declining into the 
1990s. Left unchecked, tussocks 
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become solid and can support 
the growth of large trees. That 
creates shoreline encroachment 
of the lake and loss of aquatic 
habitat.” 

In 1998, concerned sportsmen 
approached Everett Kelly, then a 
state representative, to help fund 
a restoration project. The Lake 
Panasoffkee Restoration Council 
formed, and Starnes eventually 
served as one of the engineering 
representatives. 

The council established a 
technical advisory committee that 
stated four initiatives: 1. Improve 
lake access at Coleman Landing; 
2. Dredge to a hard bottom 
and remove excess sediment; 

3. Dredge to remove tussocks 
along the eastern, western and 
southern shoreline; 4. Improve 
lake access by dredging 41 
residential canals along the 
western shoreline. 

Eventually, the state 
contributed about $19.52 million, 
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or 69 percent of the $28.29 
million spent. The Southwest 
Florida Water Management 
District added $4.95 million, 
with the FWC contributing $2.25 
million. The rest came from the 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Florida Department 
of Transportation and others. 

After 10 years of effort, the 
council declared the project 
complete in October 2008. In 
one of the most extensive lake 
renovation projects ever, workers 
removed 8.3 million cubic yards 
of sediment and restored 174 
acres to hard bottom in historic 
fish spawning areas. Dredges 
removed 979 acres of tussocks, 
reopened clogged creek channels 
and dredged two outlets at 
Coleman Landing. In total, the 
lake “grew” by about 37 percent, 
back to its historic 3,313 acres, 
Hale said. 

“A lot of people bought 
property on Lake Panasoffkee in 
the 1980s, but never saw the lake 
because high reeds and tussocks 
extended out a quarter-mile in 
places,” Starnes said. “Before the 
pilot project, there was no place 
to launch a boat on the lake, and 
it was almost impossible to fish. 
The renovation project was a 


Above: Neal Bedford shows off a largemouth bass he caught on a Stanley Ribbit 
plastic frog while fishing on Lake Panasoffkee. Below: Bluegills and other panfish 
species prefer hard bottom or shells for spawning. They hollow out depressions 

on the bottom for nests in which to lay their eggs. Such a spot could provide 

good action on light tackle. Facing page: Anglers fish over a weedy patch of Lake 
Panasoffkee. Before the restoration, this part of the lake was covered in tussocks - 
swampy bogs filled with brush and reeds, and impossible to fish. 


tremendous success. It’s getting 
closer to what I experienced 40 
years ago.” 

As more acres turned 
from tussocks to open water 
and the bottom solidified, fish 
spawning greatly increased. Fish 
populations improved — not only 


shellcrackers, but bass, baitfish 
and other species. 

“T would rate the project 
a 10-plus,” Hale said. “In 
2008, we started seeing some 
improvement in the fisheries. 
The bass population is as good 
or better now than it’s ever been. 
The numbers in our samples 
are higher than we've seen in 
20 years. In 2009, bass had an 
excellent spawn. People who 
fished the lake for decades say 
they are seeing more schooling 
bass now than ever.” 

Over the next several years, 
Hale predicts, fishing will 
continue to improve as bass 
hatched in 2009 grow to trophy 
proportions. In the past, the 
lake produced some largemouths 
topping 14 pounds. However, 
double-digit bass remain rare and 
scattered, although that might 
change in coming years. It does 
produce many bass in the 4- to 
7-pound range. 

“Lake Panasoffkee will be 
one of the finest bass lakes in 
Central Florida, if not the entire 
state,” Hale said. “The number 
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of 3- to 5-pound bass in the lake 
now is higher than we've ever 

seen. There’s a good forage base in 
the lake. We’re seeing a lot more 
threadfin shad than we’ve seen 

in the past. These bass should 
continue to grow and put on weight 
in the next few years.” 

The lake also holds giant 
crappie, chain pickerel, catfish, 
bowfin and other species. All 
species benefited from the habitat 
restoration. It produced some 
crappie exceeding 4 pounds. 

“T was originally against the 
project, but it’s helped the fishing 
tremendously,” said Neal Bedford, 
a bass pro, guide and owner of 
Bass Water Tackle in the town of 
Lake Panasoffkee. “In the fall of 
2009, I caught more than 70 bass 
over 5 pounds in three weeks. It’s 
an awesome lake for panfish. If 
we get on a good bed, we can catch 
2-pound shellcrackers until we get 
tired of catching them. In 2008, 

a man came into my shop with 
three crappie that each weighed 
more than 4 pounds. One weighed 
4 pounds, 12 ounces. Any one of 
those crappie would be the fish of a 
lifetime for most people.” 

Although technically complete 
after 10 years of intensive work 
and community cooperation, the 
restoration will require continued 
monitoring to maintain the 
quality habitat. State biologists 
will monitor fish populations and 
the health of forage species such 
as snails and other invertebrates 
that feed panfish and shad, which 
provide food for bass and other 
species. The state also plans to 
build new facilities at Coleman 
Landing to improve access. 

For booking trips with 
Bedford, call 352-303-6791. For 
more information on the project, 
call the Southwest Florida Water 
Management District at 800-423- 
1476 or 352-796-7211. FW 


Top to bottom: A 2004 photo shows the 
large tussocks encroaching on Lake 
Panasoffkee; a section of the lake’s 
shoreline before and after restoration. 
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My.wife, Marcia, and I have the good fortune of 
living’less than 30 minutes from the Apalachicola 
National Forest, which has some of the most 
spectacular pitcherplant savannas in the Florida 
Panhandle. Pitcherplant savannas, sometimes 
called bogs, also occur in the western Panhandle at 
Blackwater River State Forest, Eglin Air Force Base 
and Tarklin Bayou Preserve State Park, which has 
one of the largest stands of whitetop pitcherplants in 
the Southeast. 

On an April day, we ventured into a fabulous 
pitcherplant savanna in the Apalachicola National 
Forest. Burned earlier that year, the savanna was 
a floral treasure. Rosebud orchids and two species 
of grasspink orchids were flashes of pink among the 
dewthreads and pitcherplants. As we walked gently 
through the savanna, we would occasionally peek 
into a pitcherplant trumpet to see what surprises 
we might find inside. It’s like opening Christmas 
presents; you never know what’s inside until 
you open the package. It might be a pitcherplant 
caterpillar or moth, a spider web stretched across 
the trumpet opening or a trapped honeybee. 

As the evening sun’s rays hit the savanna, we 
saw a spectacular sight. The dewthreads glistened 
like jewels and the pitcherplant trumpets glowed 
red. We both clicked our cameras’ shutters, trying 
to capture the beauty of the moment. No matter 
how beautiful those images were, they still did not 
compare with the personal experience of a savanna 
at sunset. 

Species diversity in a savanna is rich, with up 
to 50 plant species per square meter. As many as 
180 species can be found, including orchids, lilies, 
hatpins, meadowbeauties, milkworts, false foxgloves, 
asters, sphagnum mosses, titi, gallberry, grasses 
and sedges. One must visit a savanna throughout 
the year to experience this diversity. 

Florida is blessed with an abundance of 
carnivorous plants, having over two-thirds of North 
America’s 45 species. The wet savannas and boggy 
areas in the Florida Panhandle are carnivorous 
plant heaven — all but two of the state’s 32 species 
are found there. Up to 18 species of carnivorous 
plants in four genera have been documented in a 
single pitcherplant savanna. Worldwide there are 
630 species of carnivorous plants. 

Many plant species entrap insects and other 
small animals with specialized plant parts. To be 
truly carnivorous, carnivorous plants must not 
only capture prey, but must also produce enzymes 
that will digest the soft tissues of their victims and 
absorb the nutrients. Although they can survive 
and grow without the supplemental animal diet, the 
additional nutrients stimulate leaf growth and the 
production of flowers and seeds. 

Florida’s carnivorous flora includes six species 
of pitcherplants (Sarracenia), six species of 


butterworts (Pinguicula), 14 species of bladderworts 
(Utricularia), five species of sundews (Drosera) and 
the exotic Venus fly-trap (Dionaea). Due to habitat 
loss and fire exclusion, many of these species are 
threatened or endangered. 

All Sarracenia are found in North America. 
When you approach a savanna, you can easily see 
the trumpets or unique flowers of the yellow (S. 
flava) or whitetop pitcherplants (S. lewcophylla) that 


tower above the grasses, but parrot pitcherplants (S. 


psittacina) and rosy pitcherplants (S. rosea) may be 
hidden below. 

Pitcherplants have the simplest design for 
catching prey. They are shaped like a vase or 
pitcher. Nectar-producing glands on the pitcher lure 
prey to the rim of the vase, where it loses its footing 
on the slippery surface and falls into the abyss of 
digestive enzymes. 

Inside the pitcher itself lies a microcosm of life. 
Numerous insect species, adults and larvae, make 
the pitcher their home. Exyra moths only live inside 
the pitcher. Certain mosquito and sarcophage fly 
larvae live in the watery fluid at the bottom of the 
pitcher. Even a frog or two may hide inside or just 
below the rim. 

Butterworts (Pinguicula) are easily overlooked 
among the tall grasses of the savanna. The basal 
rosette of leaves is covered with stalked glands 
that secrete a sticky mucilage that entraps small 
insects like flies, midges and gnats. Pinguicula is 
a Latin word that refers to this “greasy” texture on 
the leaves’ upper surface. Although one might think 
that butterwort also derived its common name from 
this greasy texture, actually it is because its leaves 
were used to curdle milk to make a sweet-tasting 
cheese. 


Above: A camouflaged crab spider lurks on a southern 
bladderwort flower. Below: The sticky glands on a 
Chapman's butterwort leaf trap small insects. Facing page, 
top to bottom: When trigger hairs on the little floating 
bladderwort’s bladder are brushed, a trap door opens 

and a vacuum force pulls the prey inside; The Panhandle 
butterwort is listed as endangered; Pink sundew is 
frequently found in wet flatwoods and bogs throughout 
Florida; many of the carnivorous plants, such as this rosy 
pitcherplant, have nectaries to lure insects. 
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The bladderwort genus name Utricularia comes 
from the Latin utriculus “little bladder or bag” that 
refers to the multitude of very tiny bladders on the 
stems. Each bladder has a one-way trapdoor with a 
hair-triggering device. When triggered by prey, the 
door flies open and the victim is sucked inside. Some 
species are fully aquatic while others are terrestrial 
or semiterrestrial. 

The genus name of the sundews (Drosera) comes 
from the Greek droseros meaning dewy, glistening 
in the sun. Leaves are covered with bulbous glands 
on stalks that secrete the glistening dew, which acts 
like flypaper to ensnare insects. 

Historically, the Venus flytrap (Dionaea 
muscipula) is native only within a 100-mile radius 
of Wilmington, N.C., but several populations were 
introduced and have become established in seepage 
areas in and near the Apalachicola National Forest. 
Dionaea is a Greek name for Venus and the Latin 
muscipula translates into mousetrap. The ends of 
the leaf blades possess a bivalve trap with up to 20 
marginal teeth on each side. A nectary below the 
marginal teeth of the flytrap produces an alluring 
scent that attracts the prey. The insect may crawl 
across one of the three trigger hairs that are located 
on each valve. If it touches a single hair twice or two 
separate hairs in a period of 20 seconds, the trap 
will snap shut, usually entrapping the unsuspecting 
prey for life — or death. 

When European settlers arrived, wet 
southeastern savannas were common from South 
Carolina to the Mississippi River. Today, less than 
10 percent of these areas still exist. Although low 
nutrient levels and acidic soils stunt the growth 
of competing species, fire is also necessary. Fires 
inhibit the invasion of competing woody shrubs 
and trees such as wax myrtle, gallberry, St. John’s 
wort, sweetbay and titi, as well as ferns, grasses and 
sedges, that would otherwise shade out the sun- 
loving herbaceous species. Most carnivorous plants 
have underground rhizomes that can withstand 
these fires. 

In addition to full sun, carnivorous plants 
survive best in a wet environment. Drainage and 
ditching of wet areas for development of croplands, 
farm ponds, pastures and road construction 
disrupt the water flow, transforming once-wet 
savannas into dried-up ecosystems. Many disrupted 
carnivorous plant communities only remain as 
smaller populations in roadside ditches. Conversely, 
water that can no longer flow leads to saturated soil 
that is too wet even for moisture-tolerant species. 
Preserving these remaining savannas requires 
proper management techniques. Periodic burns 
should be conducted in the summer months rather 
than in the winter to maintain the ecosystem’s 
moisture regime. 

If this article inspires you to visit a savanna, 


please tread softly in the fragile ecosystem and 
leave the plants for others to enjoy. Collecting can 
eliminate species. If you want to grow carnivorous 
plants, buy from a reputable grower and care for 
them wisely. FW 


Bill Boothe, a professional naturalist and wildlife 
photographer, and his wife, Marcia, have traveled 
extensively throughout Florida. They now reside in 

the Florida Panhandle, an area where wildlife and 
wildflowers abound. Around every bend of the road, 
something new and fantastic beckons them to stop and 
take photographs of Florida’s rare and beautiful plant 
and animal species. Through the camera lens, they share 
their vision of the inner beauty of nature that surrounds 
each of us. Some of their photos may be seen at their Web 
site, www.NaturelnFocus.com. 
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Above: An insect entering a rosy pitcherplant is unable to 
get out because of hairs growing downward on the inside 
of the hood and a slippery wax on the inside of the pitcher. 
Below: A Venus flytrap has closed shut on a bee. Left: 

A mosquito larva has been captured by a bladderwort. 


Facing page, top: Some creatures, such as this green lynx 
spider on a whitetop pitcherplant, live and find prey on the 
plant without being trapped. Bottom: The glistening dew on 
the spoonleaf sundew is sticky and acts like flypaper. 
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Josh gets his first turkey 
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The day promised to be clear and 
cool as my 10-year-old grandson, 
Josh, and I stepped from our 
pickup in the pre-dawn hours 
and gently eased the doors closed 
in an attempt to be as quiet 

as possible. It was the opening 
morning of the spring gobbler 
season and we didn’t want 
anything to mess up the morning 
hunt. Josh was very familiar 
with his papa’s “door-closing 

101” instructions on how to push 
the door ever so gently until you 
heard the first catch of the hinge 
and then continuing to push the 


at er 


FWC Capt. Roy Brown and his 10-year-old grandson, Joshua L. Johns 


door with your bottom until you 
hear a second click. I smiled and 
gave him the thumbs-up sign 
indicating my approval. 

This would be Josh’s first 
turkey hunt, and he had been 
waiting impatiently for weeks 
for the opportunity. He had 
been successful deer hunting 
the previous fall and had taken 
a 6-point buck and a doe, and 
now his sights were firmly set 
on getting his first turkey. In 
fact, he had talked incessantly 
about nothing else for weeks 
leading up to the hunt, to the 
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By Capt. Roy L. Brown 


point of driving his family 
crazy. His older sister, Sara, 
and mother would roll their eyes 
in frustration every time he 
brought the subject up. 

His mother told me, “Dad, 
take this boy home with you and 
get this turkey-hunting fever out 
of him!” 

Josh was definitely 
motivated for this hunt and, 
unlike his mother and sister, I 
couldn’t have been happier about 
it. Josh had saved his money and 
bought a jake and hen decoy. He 
had them firmly tucked under 


one arm, and he was sporting 
his new 20-gauge shotgun I had 
given him for Christmas under 
the other. He bought the decoys 
from a hunting catalog, but 

only after he had spent untold 
hours flipping through the pages 
planning his purchase. 

I, along with most hunters, 
can relate to this ritual... the 
planning and purchase process. 
The process has always been a 
mystery to my wife, and probably 
to most wives. 

“You know what you're going 
to buy, so why do you spend all 
that time going through that 
catalog?” she would ask. 

It was hard to explain to her, 
but the fact of the matter was, 

I probably got almost as much 
pleasure from the planning and 
purchasing process as I did from 
the actual hunt. Josh didn’t have 
to explain this to me, because 
we were definitely of a kindred 
spirit and I understood. 

Some pre-season scouting 
had indicated there was heavy 
turkey-use on a wood’s trail 
adjacent to a big swamp, and 
I figured this would be a good 
location to set up. After placing 
the decoys in the trail, Josh and 
I moved back approximately 
10 yards into the tree line and 
positioned ourselves shoulder-to- 
shoulder against a tree. 

As the sun began to rise, 
the woods came alive with the 
sound of spring. Our intended 
quarry was not the only bird 
involved in mating rituals, and 
songbirds of every type were 
vocalizing their courtships. A 
small wren, tending her nest 
a few feet from us, verbally let 
us know she was not pleased 
with our intrusion. A barred 
owl hooted in the distance, but 
failed to solicit the gobble we 
were anticipating, so I decided 
to give a few yelps of my call to 
see what would happen. Almost 
immediately, four different 
gobblers rang out in unison. Josh 
and I simultaneously nudged 


each other with our shoulders in 
excitement. And even through 
his face mask, I could see a 
beaming smile of anticipation. 

I continued to call, and 
before long, Josh whispered, 
“Papa, there’s a turkey coming 
Mal 

I motioned for him to raise 
his shotgun up and wedge it 
against his knee as we had 
practiced. Josh knew the drill, 
not from just the practice but 
also from watching his favorite 
television station, the Outdoor 
Channel, where he watches 
every hunting show that comes 
on. While most boys his age have 
football and baseball heroes, 
Josh has professional hunters 


As the sun began to rise, 
the woods came alive 
with the sound of spring. 
Our intended quarry was 
not the only bird involved 
in mating rituals, and 
songbirds of every type 
were vocalizing their 
courtships. 


like Michael Waddell, Bill 
Jordan and Jackie Bushman, 
just to name a few. 

As a turkey drew near, we 
could tell it was a young male, 
called a jake. The excitement 
of the hunt was very evident 
as I could actually hear Josh’s 
heart beating loudly and his 
breathing was just short of 
hyperventilation. The young 
gobbler would not stop for a clear 
shot and before long, he was 
pecking at one of the decoys. 

I whispered, “Shoot him!” 

Josh replied, “I can’t Papa, 
Tl hit my decoy.” 

I guess all that planning 
and saving to buy the decoys 
had instilled in Josh the desire 


to keep them around for a 
while, and he wasn’t about to 
accidentally shoot one. The jake 
finally moved clear of the decoys 
and Josh took the shot. 

To our astonishment, he 
missed. Apparently because we 
were so close and Josh’s shotgun 
choke was an extra-full, the 
tight wad of shot went right 
over the turkey’s head. Actually 
it was quite comical the way 
the turkey’s head disappeared 
between its shoulder blades, 
flinching at the sound of the 
shot. 

After the initial shock of 
being shot at, the jake began to 
stride away. 

Josh, in desperation said, 
“Shoot him Papa!” 

I had not planned on taking 
a jake, but the desperation in 
Josh’s voice and the look of 
disappointment on his face told 
me we didn’t need to go home 
empty-handed, so I raised my 
shotgun, led the turkey slightly 
and squeezed off. The bird 
immediately collapsed. 

I instructed Josh to remain 
quiet and to be very still because 
another turkey might come in. 
After a few minutes, I began 
calling with a few short yelps. 
Before long and to my pleasant 
surprise, in came four jakes. 
This time, the birds were farther 
away, and Josh had calmed 
down somewhat. I told him to 
take his time and when the lead 
bird stopped, shoot him. That's 
exactly what happened. Josh 
made a perfect shot followed by a 
triumphant shout of, “I got him!” 

Although neither turkey 
would make the record book, 
they were both definitely 
trophies in our eyes. Josh’s 
because it was his first turkey 
and a huge achievement for him. 
Mine for the simple fact that I 
was sharing a very special event 
with my grandson, a young 
hunter who obviously enjoys 
hunting as much as I do... a 
definite kindred spirit! FW 
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One of the most important pieces 
of equipment you can have 

on your boat is a good pair of 
binoculars. They are an essential 
piece of safety gear useful for 
navigation, recreation and 
nature study. They even come in 
handy when you're nowhere near 
the water. Under way, almost 
any kind of optical aid is better 
than none. It still makes sense to 
optimize your optical equipment 
for the application, while keeping 
in mind that you will probably 
want to use them ashore for 
sporting events, bird watching or 
even stargazing. 

A binocular (or “night glass”) 
is two small handheld telescopes 
mounted together on a frame 
so they enable you to use both 
your eyes at once. All else being 


equal, you can see much more 
with binoculars than with an 
equivalent size telescope. Your 
brain will fuse the images from 
both eyes into one, and the image 
will look sharper, clearer and 
brighter than if you were using 
just one. 

Their disadvantage is that 
they are bulkier, heavier, more 
fragile and more expensive than 
a telescope with equivalent 
optical characteristics. They 
also have to be matched so their 
alignment and focus is set up for 
your eyes. Otherwise, your brain 
will ignore the view from one 
side, and you will get eyestrain 
and tire. This can be important 
since there are circumstances 
on a boat where you may be 
using your glasses for a long 
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By Henry Cordova 


Illustrations by Fritz Seegers 


time, perhaps not continuously, 
but long enough so fatigue can 
become a problem. 

The focusing mechanism 
for boating binoculars must 
allow each eye to be focused 
individually. For most of us, 
both eyes are slightly different, 
and unless both halves of 
the glass are tuned to the 
appropriate eye, you will find 
them uncomfortable. You may 
also find your eyes change their 
focus point under different light 
conditions, fatigue level and over 
time. In addition, there may be 
others sharing the binoculars 
with you and they will need to 
adjust the focus when it is their 
turn to look. 

The distance between the 
eyes of your shipmates will 


probably not be the same as 
yours. Binoculars solve this 
problem by having a hinged 
frame so you can adjust the 
inter-ocular distance quickly. 
It is a mark of the glass’s 
mechanical quality that this 
hinge operates without altering 
the focus of either side of the 


instrument relative to the other. 


It also is essential the two 
telescopes remain parallel and 
aligned when you use the hinge 
to bring them closer or farther 
apart. Cheap glasses won’t do 
this. 

There are three types of 
focusing mechanisms. The 
least expensive (and poorest 
quality) focuses both sides 
with one adjustment knob 
between the two telescopes. You 
cannot adjust the eye-pieces 
separately with this style. 
Another type uses individual 
focus on both eyepieces. This 
provides a simpler, cheaper-to- 
build yet structurally stronger 
design. Although this is fine 
for specialized tripod-mounted 
binoculars, which can be 
adjusted at leisure, it is not 
suitable for marine use, where 


they may have to be brought into 
service in a hurry, using only one 
hand. The ideal focus-control for 
marine glasses is a central focus 
knob that focuses both eyepieces 
simultaneously, and one of the 
eyepieces (usually the right 
one) that focuses separately, by 
twisting it. 

Always focus your glasses 
on distant objects. I like to use 
the horizon, the edge of a cloud, 
a distant boat or landmark on 
shore during the day. At night, 
focus on a star or faraway light. 
If it is totally dark, you may not 
be able to focus at all. You can 
always use an illuminated object 
near you, but keep in mind that 
a sharp image of a nearby object 
will not mean a sharp image on 
a distant one. Focusing is done 
by closing the right eye and 
opening the left, then sharpening 
the left image with the center 
dual-focus knob. You then close 
the left eye, open the right and 
adjust the right eyepiece by 
twisting it. Binoculars usually 
have a number scale with a 
pointer so you can remember 
and dial in your personal setting 
next time you use the glasses. 


A binocular is two small handheld telescopes 

mounted together on a frame so that they 
allow you to use both your eyes at once. Your 
brain will fuse the images from both eyes into 
one, and the image will look sharper, clearer and 
brighter than if you were using just one. 


It may be necessary to 
repeat this procedure several 
times until you are satisfied 
with the view. Over time or 
under different conditions, you 
may need to slightly change 
the focus, but this usually only 
requires the center knob. If 
you take your time and do this 
right, the view will be sharp 
and clear, and you will feel no 
fatigue or strain, even after 
hours of continuous lookout 
duty. Actually locating objects in 
glasses can be tricky; it is hard 
to place the field of the glasses 
on distant objects, especially if 
the field is cluttered with many 
distractions, such as attempting 
to read a distant buoy number 
against the background of a busy 
shoreline. With the glasses up 
to your face, you lose the scene’s 
overall layout and wind up 
pointing them everywhere except 
at your target. Here’s a tip: Look 
directly at the object you wish to 
examine, then, without breaking 
eye contact with it, bring the 
glasses up to your eyes. 

The hinge and focusing 
arrangement is a good indicator 
of the overall quality of the 
binoculars. It should be easy 
to use, smooth, and the center 
focus knob should operate so 
both eyepieces move together 
uniformly without losing focus 
relative to one another. There 
should also be no excess grease 
squeezed out of the mechanism, 
a clue the manufacturer cut 
corners and compensated by 
over-lubricating. 

If you wear spectacles, you 
may be able to remove them 
when using your binoculars if 
you are near- or far-sighted. The 
focusing adjustment will take 
over for your glasses. However, 
if you suffer from astigmatism, 
you may have to keep your specs 
on while using the binoculars. If 
this is the case, you may have to 
buy binoculars with additional 
“eye relief” (the required distance 
between the eyepiece and eyeball, 
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measured in millimeters) so 
your glasses will fit between 
your eye and the eye lens. This 
will add to the cost. A moderate 
amount of eye relief is good even 
if you don’t wear spectacles — it 
is more comfortable not having 
the eyepieces right up against 
your pupils, and it prevents the 
salty, greasy moisture from your 
eyes and face from getting on 
the lenses and damaging the 
lens coatings. Quality binoculars 
will publish the eye relief in the 
instruction manual and in their 
advertising copy. If you are not 
astigmatic, high eye relief is not 
critical. 

The purpose of marine 
binoculars is not to make 
distant objects look bigger, it is 
to make dark objects and dim 
scenes appear brighter. This 
is why they are called “night 
glasses.” During the daytime, 
there is plenty of illumination 
and the faint light performance 
of the glass is not an issue. But 


at night, dim light capability 
is critical. Assessing this 
important parameter is done 
by noting the numbers printed 
on the binocular frame. Most 
common binoculars are “7x50” or 
“7x35,” but there are many other 
common ratings as well, such as 
“6x30,” “10x50” or even “11x80.” 

The first number is the 
magnification; how many times 
bigger (or closer) an object will 
appear through the glass. The 
second number is the size of 
each front lens in millimeters. 
So a 7x50 binocular (the most 
common and probably the 
best overall night glass) has a 
magnification power of 7 anda 
50 millimeter diameter objective 
lens (about 2 inches). These two 
numbers give you a good idea 
of the performance of the glass. 
Dividing the objective lens size 
by the magnification gives the 
“exit pupil.” 

In a typical 7x50 night 
glass, the exit pupil is about 
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7 millimeters. The exit pupil 
is the size of the cone of light 
coming out of the eyepiece where 
it enters the pupil of your eye. 
In the classic 7x50 night glass, 
the light cone just fits into the 
7mm pupil aperture of a healthy, 
young, dark-adapted human eye. 
If the exit pupil were any larger, 
the cone wouldn't fit into the eye 
and some of the light would be 
wasted and the image would be 
too dim. If the exit pupil is less 
than 7mm, the magnification 
is too great for the dim light 
conditions; whatever you are 
looking at is spread too wide and 
the image is bigger, but fainter. 
A lower magnification also 
gives a wider field of view so you 
see more of the scene through 
the glass, making it easier to 
find things and track them from 
a rolling deck. Since the purpose 
of a night glass is to allow you 
to see in the dark, and higher 
magnifications are hard to use 
on a platform that is rocking, the 


The ideal focus-contro! for marine 
glasses is one that has a central focus 
knob that focuses both eyepieces 
simultaneously, and one of the 
eyepieces (usually the right one) that 
focuses separately, by twisting it. 


7x50 is considered the optimum 
night glass by most authorities. 
During the day, of course, your 
eyes are not dark-adapted and 
a smaller exit pupil can be 
tolerated. For an older boater, 
like myself, who has trouble 
keeping his hands steady and 
whose pupils no longer dark- 
adapt to a full 7mm, a lighter 
and more manageable 6x35 
would work just fine. 

There are many other 
considerations when buying 
binoculars. Should you spend 
extra for waterproofing, extra- 
rugged construction, a corrosion- 
proof finish or super anti- 
reflection and anti-glare coatings 
on the lenses? If you can afford 
it, exotic materials can give you 
superior strength for less weight. 

Should you get binoculars 
with a built-in, illuminated 
compass, so the bearing to the 
object you are looking at appears 
through the glass? There are 
different types of construction 


and focusing mechanisms even 
on high-tech night-vision devices. 
Some boaters prefer extra-wide 
angle views, or extra eye relief. 
And now there are image- 
stabilized binoculars, which 
use an internal mechanism to 
greatly reduce the shake and 
quiver from the image. Some of 
these features may be right for 
you, but I suggest you start off 
with a basic, but quality, 7x50 
with the focusing arrangements 
I described, until you become 
more familiar with how you are 
going to use your glasses and 
learn what to look for as far as 
performance is concerned. 
Specialized marine 
binoculars from name brands are 
very expensive — a real treat for 
an old salt, but perhaps too much 
for a beginner. Any good pair of 
glasses, well taken care of, will 
stand up to a lifetime of marine 
use and will always work as a 
reliable backup when you decide 
to upgrade. They will also be fine 


10 x 50 


Binoculars are made with 
various ratings. The 
first number is the 
magnification - how 
large an object will 
appear through the 
glass. The second 
number is the size 
of each front lens 

in millimeters. A 
7x50 binocular has a 
magnification power 
of 7 and a 50 millimeter 
(about 2 inches) diameter 
objective lens. 


for non-boating use; a 7x50 night 
glass is perfect for astronomy 
and good for sports and nature 
study, although a bit bulky for 
daytime use. Remember — during 
the day, you don’t need those big 
lenses to scoop up enough light, 
especially when your eyes aren’t 
dark-adapted anyway. 

How much will a decent 
night glass set you back? If 
you look carefully and get 
good advice, you can pick up 
something quite acceptable for 
between $200 and $300, but a 
top-of-the-line item might cost 
you several times as much. I 
shop at amateur astronomy mail- 
order outfits. Their customers 
are very knowledgeable and they 
have high-volume sales, which 
keep prices competitive. They 
also have good technical advice 
from knowledgeable service 
representatives available over 
the phone. In my experience, 
they will recommend something 
right for you. FW 
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Resurrected from extinction, 


the Miami blue butterfly expands its range 
By Patricia Behnke 


Vanished. Destroyed. Extinct. 

That’s what experts believed 
happened to the Miami blue butterfly 
after Hurricane Andrew in 1992. With 
its habitat invaded and degraded by 
human activity, the fragile tiny blue 
butterfly didn’t stand a chance with the 
hurricane winds and flooding caused by 
the Category 5 storm, so the scientists 
thought. 

But then one day in 1999 on Bahia 
Honda State Park in the Keys, a colony 
of the Miami blues was discovered and 
the intense scrutiny to save the small 
population began. 

“While the population today seems 
stable at Bahia Honda, it’s very small 
with approximately 120 individuals,” 
said Jaret Daniels, assistant professor 
of entomology at the McGuire Center 
for Lepidoptera and Biodiversity at 
the University of Florida. “It is highly 
tenuous anytime there is such a small 
population in an isolated area because 
they are so susceptible to hurricanes 
and drought.” 

More excitement followed the 
discovery of another population of 
the butterfly in the Key West National 
Wildlife Refuge in 2006. 

The FWC listed the species as en- 
dangered in 2002 in an emergency ac- 


tion after the North American Butterfly 
Association petitioned the agency. The 
FWC developed a management plan in 
2003 to ensure a stable or increasing 

population to a level not requiring the 

endangered designation. 

“We've received new information 
over the past few years, and 
management of the Miami blue must be 
revamped to address the best possible 
conservation measures for its survival,” 
said David Cook, the FWC biologist who 
heads up the Miami Blue Management 
Plan team. “More importantly, we want 
the Miami blue to thrive.” 

Once, this thumbnail-sized butterfly 
fluttered as far north as Hillsborough 
County on the Gulf Coast and Volusia 
County on the Atlantic Coast. Suspected 
culprits, such as habitat degradation, 
fragmentation and loss, and pesticide 
and herbicide spraying, relegated the 
Miami blue to the Keys. 

“Historically the Miami blue 
was widespread,” Daniels said. “To 
prevent having all the eggs in one 
basket, we’ve been working with 
captive colonies since February 
2003. We have produced more than 
32,000 for research, reproduction and 
reintroduction since that date.” 

Funding, from the FWC and 
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other partners, has helped the lab in 
Gainesville at the McGuire Center keep 
the large sample base where scientists 
have met with success with captive 
breeding. Reintroduction has not been 
as successful, but Cook and Daniels 
have not given up hope. Even the less 
than stellar results bring scientists 
closer to discovering why the Miami blue 
is stable in protected areas, but cannot 
survive in other areas where human 
existence is felt most prominently, 
particularly in areas where mosquito 
control may be a culprit in their failure 
to survive. 

“The Key West National Wildlife 
Refuge is safe from manmade 
disturbances,” said Anne Morkill, 
manager of the Key West National 
Wildlife Refuge. “There have been 
eight documented sites in the refuge. 
Here there has been no habitat loss or 
mosquito control.” 

When the captive-bred butterflies 
are released into the wild in different 
areas in the Keys, they have been 
unable to survive so far, but that doesn’t 
worry Daniels. 

“Conservation and recovery take 
time, trial and error and luck,” Daniels 
said. “If we do good work and good 
research, we can learn and apply it to 
other organisms as well.” 

Good work and good research 
require monitoring, genetic studies 
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and permitting from other agencies at 
release sites. Daniels acknowledges 
there have been challenges and 
limitations to where the Miami blue can 
be released because of its endangered 
status and the protections given it as an 
endangered species in Florida. 

“We're trying to successfully 
reintroduce and find out why the initial 
attempts have failed,” Cook said. “We 
encourage the public to contact us 
with any information about Miami blue 
sightings.” 

As the scientists continue 
researching, with funding provided by 
the FWC and other partners, they are 
hopeful they will be able to release the 
captive-bred butterflies into the wild 
successfully. 

“The process to revise the manage- 
ment plan will give us the opportunity to 


work with stakeholders and the public so 
we can develop the very best strategies 
for this butterfly,” Cook said. “The man- 
agement plan will look at the big picture 
and what is best for the long-term survival 
of this species.” 

Historically the Miami blue fed on the 
balloonvine on the mainland of Florida, 
but not in the Keys. At Bahia Honda, the 
gray nickerbean vine provides food for 
the butterfly, which ranges from Central 
to South Florida in coastal habitats. 
However, in the Key West National Wildlife 
Refuge, the Miami blue feeds on the 
blackbead shrub. 

“The blackbead is quite common in 
the Keys,” Morkill said. “So the habitat 
exists elsewhere, but why are they here in 
the refuge and nowhere else?” 

That is the question the scientists 
hope to answer as the research continues 
and the FWC proceeds with revising the 
management plan based on the recent 
occurrences in this unique and tenacious 
butterfly that quite literally brought itself 
back, not from the brink, but out of the 
abyss, of extinction. 

Daniels says the Miami blue butterfly 
provides an opportunity to educate the 
public about an endangered species. 

The species can be seen at Bahia Honda 
State Park in a way other endangered 
species cannot and that can go a long 
way to helping people understand the 


connections between species and habitat. 


“No other endangered species 
iS aS approachable as the Miami blue 
butterfly,” Daniels said. “If people can 
identify with one species and its habitat, 
then they can start to understand the 
role of all species in the bigger picture 
of the entire ecosystem and beyond.” 
The FWC’s Imperiled Butterflies 
of Florida Workgroup was formed 
to directly address the significant 
declines experienced by multiple Florida 
butterflies. For more information, visit 
share2.MyFWC.com/IBWG/default.aspx. 
To report a sighting of a Miami blue 
butterfly, e-mail MBB@MyFWC.com. FW 
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It is nighttime at the end of March 
in Tampa Bay. The full moon 
casts silvery light on the wavelets 
that lap gently on the sandy 
beach at MacDill Air Force Base, 
headquarters of the U.S. Military 
Central Command. It is high tide, 
and an all-out beach invasion is 
under way. 

With great persistence, 
armor-clad invaders are trudging 
over the estuarine sands toward 
the upper shore. At the upper level 
of the high tide line and slightly 
beyond the beach, invaders dig 
their way into depressions in the 
sand. What’s going on here? Who 
are these armor-clad invaders? Is 
this a military drill? Is it a beach 
landing by enemy forces? Not at 
all. 

The beach invaders are 
harmless American horseshoe 
crabs. The invasion is their 
annual mating migration, which 
takes place every spring along 
the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico from Maine 
to the Yucatan Peninsula. The 
airbase just happens to be one of 
many mating beaches that meet 
the horseshoe crabs’ natural 
requirements. 

Horseshoe crabs enjoy an 
ancient lineage and have been 
performing mating migrations 
on protected beaches and coastal 
bays for more than 450 million 
years, long before dinosaurs 
roamed the earth and eons before 
the first ancestral human ever 
decided to walk on two legs. 

Four species of horseshoe 
crabs exist worldwide and all 
reside only along the eastern 
coasts of North America and Asia. 
The American horseshoe crab is 
the only species that lives along 
the North American coast and 
the Yucatan Peninsula. The other 
three species reside along Asian 
coasts from Japan and Korea 
south to the East Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. Although 
horseshoe crabs need protected 
beaches for their annual mating 
migrations, they may spend the 


rest of their time in deeper sub 
tidal waters of coastal bays and 
the oceanic continental shelf. 

Before describing more of the 
horseshoe crab mating process, 
it will be helpful to learn more 
about other aspects of these 
amazing creatures. Just how 
amazing are they? Well, for 
starters the horseshoe crab is the 
answer to the following riddle: 
What has 10 eyes, has a greenish 
brown to dark brown shell, lays 
greenish-blue eggs, has blue 
blood, chews its food with its legs 
and looks like a crab but is not a 
crab? 

Horseshoe crabs derive their 
name from the presence of their 
crusty, horseshoe-shaped shell 
and their assemblage of jointed 
legs. They look like crabs but 
are not classified as true crabs. 
Biologists place horseshoe crabs 
in a group more closely related to 
spiders, scorpions and ticks. 

From top to bottom and front 
to rear, horseshoe crabs possess 
physical traits that have served 
them for biological success over 
the millennia. The horseshoe 
crabs’ dome-like head sports a 
pair of lateral compound eyes that 
seem to stare out at the world 
with a mechanical indifference 
from beneath their armor 
coating. Attached to the head by 
a muscular hinge is a tapered 
abdomen, which contains many 
stiff edges and pointy projections. 
The rear of the abdomen contains 
a bulbous muscle to which is 
attached a hard tail known as the 
telson. The ominous-looking tail 
tapers to a spike-like point and 
can be rotated in many directions 
by the muscle. 

Horseshoe crabs see images 
and detect light through the use 
of a total of 10 eyes that vary in 
design and location on the body. 
One compound eye is on each 
the side of the head and a pair 
of pinhole-sized eyes are located 
in the middle of the head toward 
the front. These eyes contain 
a lens and can form images. 


Biologists have identified six more 
individual photoreceptors on the 
horseshoe crab body. Of these 
extra receptors, two are on the 
underside of the crab and one is 
on the tail. Three others are on 
top of the heads of juveniles, but 
disappear after their first year. 
On the underside of the body, 
horseshoe crabs are outfitted with 
an array of vital structures that 
include the mouth, genitals, legs, 
pinchers and gills. The mouth 
and genitals are mainly input 
and output openings that serve 
the basic functions of nutrition 
and reproduction. They are 
surrounded by several kinds of 
jointed appendages that include a 
front pair of tweezer-like pinchers 
that pick up food, five pairs of 
walking legs, five sets of gills, and 
a small pair of modified legs that 
are used to clean the gills and 
to stuff food particles down the 
mouth. Horseshoe crabs have five 
pairs of gills under the abdomen. 
They are known as book gills 
because each packet contains thin 
sheets of tissue that are stacked 
like the pages of a book. 
Horseshoe crabs molt or shed 


their shells to grow. They live 
about 20 years and shed about 18 
times during that span. Between 
sheds, horseshoe crabs develop 

a new shell beneath the existing 
one. When they are ready to molt, 
a seam at the front of the head 
splits open and the crab emerges 
with a fresh, new shell. It takes 
horseshoe crabs about 10 years to 
reach sexual maturity and almost 
all of the growth and shedding 
takes place during that time. 
Adult horseshoe crabs rarely if 
ever shed. 

Upon molting into full-sized 
adulthood, horseshoe crabs 
are endowed with all the body 
parts and behavior they will 
need to take them through life. 
The design and function of the 
horseshoe crab body has remained 
almost unchanged over the eons. 
Present-day crabs look very 
much like the crabs from millions 
of years ago. For this reason, 
horseshoe crabs often are referred 
to as living fossils. 

Soon after a horseshoe crab 
molts into sexual maturity, it is 
able to join the mating migrations 
that perpetuate the species. 
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Above: Unpaired males, known as satellite males, form clusters around a mating pair. 
Often it is difficult to distinguish the mated pair from the rest of the cluster. Facing 
page: Horseshoe crabs have a pair of compound eyes situated near the sides of the 
head or carapace. Spike-like projections protrude from the sides of the abdomen, 
which tapers aft and sports a long, spike-like tail. 
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Above: In adult male horseshoe crabs, the first pair of walking legs is modified as a 
hook that is used for clasping onto females’ shells during the mating migration up the 
beach. Facing page: Mating horseshoe crabs congregate at the high tide line. 


Horseshoe crabs can’t 
hurt you... 


Horseshoe crabs are slow, docile 
creatures. 

Their pointed tails can’t spear or 
sting. 

Their claws are dull and can’t 
pinch very hard. 


They help you... 


Horseshoe crab blood is used to 
save lives and prevent humans 
from disease and poisons. 

Their presence in the water adds 
to the health and diversity 

of our coastal ecosystems. 

Their eggs provide food for migra- 
tory shorebirds and other marine 
animals. 


Please help them 


Flip them over if you see them 
upside down on a beach. 

Protect their habitat by not pollut- 
ing coastal waters. 

Don’t build rock walls or bulk- 
heads near the high tide line. 


As juveniles, male and female 
horseshoe crabs look alike. After 
molting into adulthood, the sexes 
still look alike but with two main 
exceptions: females are larger 
than males and males’ front legs 
turn into bulbous hooks that 
enable them to clasp the female’s 
shell during mating. 

In adulthood, males are about 
one-third to one-half the size of 
females. This is because females 
molt once or twice more than 
males. For some reason, crabs in 
the north are larger than crabs 
in the south. I have seen adult 
females in Delaware Bay that 
were almost twice the size of adult 
females in Florida. In Tampa Bay, 
adult females range from about 
8 to 12 inches in length while 
males may be from 6 to 8 inches 
long, not including the tail. In 
Delaware Bay, females can be 18 
inches long. 

Like all successful species, 
horseshoe crabs use their 
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assorted biological traits and tools 
to perpetuate — to survive and 
thrive. Naturally, survival means 
eating. Although horseshoe crabs 
are harmless to humans and most 
other creatures, to small clams and 
worms they are killing machines. 
Like farm harvester machines, 
horseshoe crabs plow their way 
over bay bottoms in search of 

food. Although they feed on a wide 
variety of small, bottom-dwelling 
invertebrates, horseshoe crabs 
prefer small worms and clams. 
When a crab finds a prey animal, 

it plucks it from the bottom with 
its legs and then places it among 

a group of hard, spiny projections 
on the bases of the walking legs, 
which surround the mouth. As the 
crab walks, the spiny legs grind the 
morsel into small pieces and move 
them closer to the mouth. The front 
pinchers, aided by the modified legs 
in the rear, can then place the food 
in the mouth. 

The horseshoe crab feeding and 
shedding processes occur mostly 
offshore and under the water. 
Mating, however, takes place right 
up on the beach face. As a full or 
new moon approaches during spring 
and early summer months, adult 
horseshoe crabs begin to pair up in 
the nearshore waters of protected 
bays and lagoons. Each female 
eventually will be located by a male 
who will latch to her abdomen with 
his front hook-legs. As water levels 
on the beach approach the high tide 
of a full or new moon, the beach 
will become busy with horseshoe 
crab pairs emerging from the water. 
Depending on the size of the beach, 
there could be many hundreds to 
thousands of pairs of crabs. 

When the tide is about at its 
highest level, the females will 
create water currents to loosen the 
sand beneath them and will dig 
and push their way into depressions 
about 6 inches deep in the sand. 
Female crabs carry around 90,000 
eggs, but usually release up to 
3,000 or 4,000 eggs into the nest 
depression where they can be 
externally fertilized by the male. 


The pair usually won't be alone 
at this point, however, because 
anywhere from one to eight or 
more single males will have 
followed them up the beach to 
congregate around the female. 
These single crabs, known as 
satellite males, play a role in 
providing backup support to 
maximize the success of external 
fertilization. A female horseshoe 
crab can dig other nests during 
the tidal cycle and can return 
for other tides until she has 
exhausted her supply of eggs. 
As the crabs retreat to the 
water after the peak of high tide, 
the nests are soon covered with 
sand. The eggs, which are green 
to greenish-blue and about 1/16- 
inch in diameter, will incubate 
and develop in the warm sands 
until horseshoe crab larvae 
emerge in three to four weeks. 
It is at the egg and larval stages 
that horseshoe crabs play an 
important ecological function — 
as food for other animals. 
Migratory shorebirds flock 
to shorelines to feast on the 
abundance of horseshoe crab 
eggs. Birds such as red knots, 


sandpipers, ruddy turnstone, 
sanderlings and semipalmated 
plovers have come to rely on 
the horseshoe crab breeding 
migrations. The red knot is so 
dependent on horseshoe crab 
eggs that it has timed its own 
migration to include Delaware 
Bay as its refueling stop during 
its annual trek from South 
America to its summer breeding 


grounds in the Canadian Tundra. 


Birds are not the only diners 
on horseshoe crabs in their early 
stages. Eels, catfish, sand shrimp 
and many species of fish prey on 
horseshoe crab eggs. Blue crabs, 
spider crabs and hermit crabs 


Horseshoe crabs benefit 

humans in several ways 

¢ Research on the compound eyes 
of horseshoe crabs provides a bet- 
ter understanding of the human 
vision system. 

e Horseshoe crab blood is useful in 
the biomedical industry. 

¢ Manufacturers use the material of 
a horseshoe crab’s shell (chitin) to 
make contact lenses, skin creams 
and hair sprays. 
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feed on the larval stage. At the 
MacDill Air Force Base beach, I 
have observed fire ants actively 
raiding horseshoe crab nests. I 
have witnessed fire ants emerging 
from sand tunnels with eggs and 
living larvae in their jaws. 

You would think the armored 
shell and pointed tail might 
serve to protect adult horseshoe 
crabs from being preyed on by 
other animals. To some extent 
they must, because there are 
relatively few other species 
that eat adults. Sharks do not 
find the horseshoe crabs’ hard 
and pointy armoring much of 
a barrier, and adult crabs have 
been found in the guts of leopard 
and tiger sharks. There has been 
at least one documented case of 
an alligator in the Indian River 
Lagoon ecosystem eating an adult 
horseshoe crab. Although human 
consumption of horseshoe crabs is 
almost nonexistent today, there is 
an American fishery where crabs 
are harvested to be used as bait 
for eels and conchs. The largest 
fishery is in Delaware Bay, where 
concerns about overfishing have 
caused government regulators to 
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Above: Male horseshoe crabs, which are smaller than females, use specially modified 
claws to latch on to females’ shells during mating. Below: Female horseshoe crabs 
burrow into the sand to make nests while males wait to fertilize the eggs. 


establish catch restrictions and 
to sponsor studies of the long- 
range effects of mass harvests on 
horseshoe crab populations. 

A less destructive fishery, and 
one with far higher goals, involves 
the collection of horseshoe crabs 
for biomedical uses. In the 1950s, 
a researcher from Johns Hopkins 
University discovered the blue 
blood of horseshoe crabs clots 
immediately in the presence 
of bacterial toxins — poisons 
that can rapidly kill a human 
upon entering the bloodstream. 
Horseshoe crab blood is blue 
because copper forms the base of 
the oxygen-carrying component, 
whereas the blood of mammals 
is red because the oxygen carrier 
is iron-based. The discovery led 
to development of an advanced 
method of testing for the presence 
of bacterial toxins in medical 
instruments and other products. 
The technique involves a 
refinement process of chemically 
splitting horseshoe crab white 
blood cells. The end product, 
known as Limulus Amoebocyte 
Lysate, or LAL, enables workers 
to rapidly test medical products 


for the presence of toxins. With 
the LAL testing process, medical 
technicians can complete in 15 
minutes what used to take up to 
two days. LAL technology has 
created a need for the collection 
of large numbers of horseshoe 
crabs for their blood. Fortunately, 
regulations require that only 
non-lethal quantities of blood be 
taken and that crabs be released 
after being bled. Nevertheless, 
approximately 15 percent of 
released crabs eventually die. 
Perhaps a more insidious 
and farther-reaching threat to 
horseshoe crabs is shoreline 
development. Shoreline hardening 
is acommon method of controlling 
coastal erosion. Bulkheads and 
rock walls constructed at the 
high tide line immediately and 
permanently isolate horseshoe 
crabs from their critical breeding 
habitat. Rock walls at mean 
high water can be especially 
devastating because they not only 
remove breeding habitat but they 
trap and kill mature horseshoe 
crabs. Until environmental 
regulations or coastal erosion 
technologies adequately address 


Biologists seek help for horseshoe crab research 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s Fish and 
Wildlife Research Institute needs your 
help in identifying horseshoe crabs 
spawning on beaches throughout the 
state. 

The best time to find horseshoe 
crabs spawning is high tide right be- 
fore or just after a full or new moon. 


Data Needed: 

¢ Date 

¢ Time of day 

¢ Location of horseshoe-crab sightings 

¢ Habitat conditions 

¢ Number of horseshoe crabs ob- 
served 

¢ Number of horseshoe crabs mating 
(paired up) 
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this problem, the long-term 
prognosis for horseshoe crabs 
could be troublesome. 

The fact that horseshoe crabs 
are with us today after hundreds 
of millions of years of existence is 
proof that they have been nature- 
tested and have what it takes to 
succeed as a species on earth. We 
humans are new kids on the block 
compared with horseshoe crabs. 
We are also fortunate, however, 
to have the ability to learn many 
things about horseshoe crabs and 
to obtain important benefits from 
their existence. Let’s hope that 
horseshoe crabs will be able to 
pass their latest test of nature — 
the ability to persist as a species 
in the presence of humans. We 
have the knowledge and ability 
to create a favorable outcome for 
these ancient creatures. With 
perseverance, we can allow them 
to continue to survive. They 
deserve our help. FW 


Thomas Farrell is a biologist with the 
regulatory program for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville 
District. 


¢ Number of juveniles (4 inches 
wide or smaller). 

Go to research.MyFWC.com/ 

horseshoe_crab and fill out an 

online survey; e-mail findings to 

horseshoe@MyFWC.com; or call the 

FWC at 866-252-9326. 
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Although exotic models strutting 
Parisian runways are probably 
what most of us picture when 

we think of fashion shows, those 
human beauties pale in contrast 
when compared with what nature 
offers up in wading bird colonies 
across Florida each spring. In fact, 
the beautiful breeding plumage 
display put on by the dozens of 
different species of native wading 
birds in our state represents one of 
the most beautiful and spectacular 
shows put on by Mother Nature. 
And best of all, the show is free of 
charge to everyone. 

The show actually begins in 
late winter, when many birds begin 
to shed their dull winter plumage 
in response to seasonal hormonal 
changes. This process, known as 
molting, enables birds to replace 
damaged and discolored feathers. 
It also gives them the opportunity 
to put on the fancy dress breeding 
plumage that helps them look their 
best as they begin the process of 
attracting a new mate each spring. 
Some of the resulting changes can 
only be described as exquisite. 

The extravagant, delicately 
plumed great egret is a prime 
example. This large white egret 
develops frilly plumes along its 
back that can be spread to produce 
a magnificent display irresistible 
to prospective mates. In fact, this 
display is so distinctive that the 
name egret comes from the French 
word for plumage, aigrette. 

Another species that is spec- 
tacular in breeding plumage is the 
snowy egret, which also develops 
gorgeous, delicate plumage. The 
sight of a snowy in breeding plum- 
age with crest and back feathers 
fully erect can be breathtaking. 
Sadly, in earlier, less enlightened 
times, many thousands of Florida’s 
egrets and other wading birds were 


Left, top: Great egret displaying eye 
and lore breeding plumage colors. 
Bottom: Cattle egret in full breeding 
plumage. Facing page, top: A great 
blue heron transfers nest-building 
material to its mate. Right: Roseate 
spoonbill chicks beg for food. Previous 
page: A showy snowy egret display. 


slaughtered simply to harvest their 
breeding plumes for the fashion 
industry. Today these birds are 
protected so we all can enjoy their 
beauty in colonies across the state. 

The avian spring fashion show 
is not limited to just fancy feathers. 
Hormonal changes also affect the 
colors of eyes, bills and lores (the 
often feather-less area between the 
bills and eyes) and even feet. In 
some species, the resulting changes 
are rather astounding. 

You probably are familiar with 
the very plain, white cattle egrets 
that often are seen following cows 
or tractors to eat the insects stirred 
up by their passing. Each spring 
these rather nondescript birds 
make one of the most amazing 
transformations imaginable. Short 
white head feathers become a 
flowing golden “mane,” yellow eyes 
become blazing red, and the dull 
yellow bill and lores turn brilliant 
orange, red and even purple. The 
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Above: Tricolor heron mates examine their nest. Facing page, top: A great blue 
heron selects nest-building material; these branches proved just a little too much to 
handle. Bottom: A great egret in breeding plumage preens. 


effect is so dramatic as to make it off. Known as colonies, these 
almost hard to believe the birds areas usually are found among 
you see in a breeding colony could collections of bushes and small 
even be the same plain species so trees alongside or within swampy, 
familiar from roadside fields and marshy areas. These watery 
pastures. areas act as “moats” and often are 
Fantastic as the breeding filled with alligators, which form 
plumages can be, they represent formidable barriers to raccoons, 
just half of the show. The birds snakes and other predators that 
aren't satisfied with just sitting might prey on the eggs and chicks 
around looking pretty, but go that will eventually result from 
to great lengths to make sure the colony breeding activities. 
they don’t go unnoticed by any Once established, colonies usually 
prospective mates. The first thing are frequented every year, often 
they do to get noticed is to find a by hundreds and sometimes 
proper place to gather and show thousands of individual birds. 
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Upon arriving at a colony, 
the male begins searching for a 
territory and begins his courtship. 
Once he has paired with a female, 
he gathers nest material while the 
female guards the territory. 

Birds can be seen flying in 
and out of a colony with sticks and 
twigs as nest building begins. Even 
before the nest takes shape, birds 
establish ownership of a suitable 
niche, and the real fun begins in 
earnest. Birds stretch, bob up and 
down, arch their backs, erect their 
plumes and do whatever it takes to 
get noticed and present themselves 
in the most attractive manner to 
any prospective suitor. The show 
can be amazing. 

So where can you go to see 
the show? Colonies are spread 
across the state, but access is not 
always easy. Many colonies are on 
islands that require boats to access. 
Others may be as easy to find as 
the nearest retention pond. Your 
local Audubon Society chapter can 
be a good source for directions to a 
nearby colony. 

If you decide to visit, remember 
it is illegal to disturb the colony. 
A disturbance can cause nest 
abandonment, egg and nestling 
death if they are exposed to 
temperature extremes, and 
expose the nest contents to aerial 
predators such as crows. Simply 
keep your distance so your presence 
does not cause the birds to flush, 
and watch them through your 
binoculars 

A well-known, easily accessible 
colony is in Venice, on the Central 
Gulf Coast. It’s on a small island in 
a pond directly behind the Sara- 
sota County Courthouse. A number 
of species use the colony, but it’s 
most famous for the large num- 
ber of great blue herons that nest 
there. From January through May, 
visitors will find a steady stream 
of these impressively large herons 
flying in and out of the colony with 
nest-building materials. 

Since birds frequently seek 
out ponds containing alligators 
when selecting nesting areas, 
zoos and parks that have these 
features often develop easily 


accessible colonies. Two of the most 
popular colonies in Florida have 
developed over the years at the 

St. Augustine Alligator Farm and 
at Gatorland in Kissimmee. Both 
now have hundreds of wading birds 
representing dozens of species that 
return each spring. At either site, 
the displaying birds and their nests 
and chicks can be viewed close at 
hand from elevated boardwalks 
that not only allow close viewing 
but wonderful photo opportunities. 
The peak action can be seen 

from March through about June. 
Wherever you find a colony, be 
prepared to spend some time, and 
expect that you'll want to return 
again and again. It’s easy to get 
hooked, and many visitors like to 
revisit time and again to follow the 
progress of their favorite egret or 
heron family once the chicks hatch 
each spring. And when you do go, 
don’t forget your camera! FW 
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Florida’s 
big fish 
exotic 


Article and photographs by Doug Stamm 


Have you ever seen giant bream-like fish building 
huge bowl-shaped nests in the shallows of lakes and 
springs in the spring and wondered what they were? 
Most likely they were blue tilapia, Oreochromis 
aureus, one of Florida’s largest freshwater fishes 
and one of the state’s most durable and wide-spread 
nonnative species. 

Blue tilapia are plankton- and algae-eating fish 
that normally inhabit lakes and streams of northern 
West Africa. They came to Florida in the 1960s as 
an experiment in biological weed control with hopes 
they could control weed growth in lakes, reservoirs 
and canals. As it turned out, tilapia were deemed 
unsuitable for the task, and although the research 
was confined to phosphate pits with no natural way 
of escape, some tilapia were illegally captured and 
released into nearby waters. Because blue tilapia 
have an unusual tolerance for cold water and have no 
natural enemies in Florida, the door was wide open 
for another exotic species invasion. 

Armed with unique reproductive behavior 
unlike any native fishes, and able to live and breed 
in brackish water, blue tilapia spread like wildfire 
through Central and South Florida, including Tampa 
Bay. Today, some biologists estimate blue tilapia 
exceed 20 percent of the total freshwater fish biomass 
throughout much of South and Central Florida. 

There are other nonnative species of tilapia loose 
in Florida with reproducing populations. Some of 
these populations probably originated from aquarium 
fish that were released by their owners. But none of 
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these species can tolerate cool water, which confines 
them to the waters of southern Florida. These other 
tilapia species are smaller fishes and few in number 
compared with blue tilapia populations. In Central 
and South Florida, any tilapia you see larger than 
three pounds is probably a blue tilapia. 

You'll also sometimes see tilapia in fish markets 
labeled with other names like Nile perch, rose 
snapper, cherry snapper and St. Peter’s fish. They 
most likely are imported fish from Latin America or 
Southeast Asia where blue tilapia are readily raised 
by the ton in commercial fish farms. The hardy 
nature of blue tilapia and their fame as delicious 
table fare have made them perfect candidates for 
aquaculture around the world. 

Egyptians were first to pond-raise tilapia for food 
more than 5,000 years ago. Today, Cuba is the largest 
producer of commercial tilapia. Some blue tilapia are 
raised commercially in Florida and can be found in 
local markets and stores. 

The National Park Service considers the blue 
tilapia and other nonnative species a threat to 
the integrity of the Everglades ecosystem, where 
tilapia are considered a major management problem. 
However, young tilapia provide a good forage base for 
largemouth bass. 

Blue tilapia are a resilient species in part due 
to their unique approach to reproduction. Known 
as mouth brooders, tilapia protect their eggs and 
young unlike any other native fish in Florida. Once 
a congregation of males stakes out a shallow area 


as their spawning grounds, males scoop out large 
depressions in the bottom by taking a mouthful of 
sand and carrying it outside the nest. A mouthful at 
a time, they’ll dig a nest 3 feet across and more than 
a foot deep. 

Once the nest is finished, the males defend their 
work from other males with ritualized displays and 
mouth fighting, while at the same time attempting to 
attract a female from passing schools. Once the male 
finds a likely prospect, he meets the school and leads 
his female back to his nest. Once eggs and milt are 
laid, the female promptly takes the eggs in her mouth 
and swims away. The male remains to attract more 
females. 

A female can hold up to 2,000 eggs in her mouth 
during the two weeks required for the eggs to 
mature. Once the fry hatch and leave their mother’s 
mouth, they remain in a tight school nearby for up 
to three weeks. If her fry are threatened, the mother 
opens her mouth and the fry quickly swim inside. 
Once her fry are old enough to fend for themselves, 
she'll spawn again if males are still on their nests. 

Because they most often inhabit turbid waters of 
lakes, reservoirs and canals, millions of tilapia live 
all around Central and South Florida, and for the 
most part go unnoticed and forgotten, except in the 
spring when their huge nests are visible in shallow 
water. But there is a way we can shed some light on 
these secretive invaders and battle their presence in 
Florida waters. We can fish for them, catch them and 
eat them. 

Blue tilapia have been known as quality dinner 
fare for thousands of years and offer anglers, bow 
fishers and cast netters a fine fish dinner of white 
flaky meat with a mild flavor. Fried, baked or grilled, 
blue tilapia are worth the effort. 

One myth protecting blue tilapia from more 
dinner tables is their reputation as a vegetarian fish 
difficult to catch with hook and line. As that legend 
persists, many anglers just don’t try to catch them. 
But some anglers do target them and catch them 
often enough to make the blue tilapia fair game in 
Florida. 

Anglers, bow fishers and cast netters will often 
first target the big males on beds, primarily because 
they can sight-fish them. But spawners are very wary 
and difficult to approach and catch. Some fly anglers 
have been successful by placing a small nymph fly on 
the beds and waiting for the male to remove it. Other 
bed anglers have been successful by placing a couple 
of frozen peas on a small hook with light line and 
casting that combo into beds. 

Anglers seeking non-bed tilapia may be 
successful using chunks of hot dogs or dough bait 
balls on small hooks soaked on the bottom. Others 
catch schooling tilapia with live freshwater shrimp or 
small red worms on tiny hooks suspended on floats. 


Some fishing guides, such as Sarasota’s Steve 
Gibson of Kayakfishingsarasota.com, catch them on a 
variety of flies including surface poppers, and he has 
boated several with Rapala crank baits. Fishermen 
like Gibson prove blue tilapia are catchable on hook 
and line, and a big tilapia will offer a hard and 
challenging battle. The tilapia fishery is fairly new 
with no hard and fast rules or techniques. A little 
experimentation may bring big rewards. 

Blue tilapia can live up to five years and reach 
10 pounds with lengths greater than 20 inches. With 
few restrictions on how you catch them and with no 
size limit or bag limit, millions of blue tilapia are 
there for the taking. 

The state fishing record for blue tilapia is open, 
and any fish over 10 pounds will be first to qualify for 
the record. If you think you’ve caught a state record 
fish, keep it alive or put it in ice water. Don’t freeze 
it, because it will lose weight when you thaw it out. 
As soon as possible, call the nearest FWC office and a 
fisheries biologist will meet you to verify your catch. 

Most often, tilapia caught on hook and line are 
in the 8- to 5-pound class, a perfect size for a fish 
dinner. Florida’s “Big Catch” angler recognition 
program includes any blue tilapia longer than 18 
inches or heavier than five pounds. In the youth 
division, any blue tilapia longer than 13 inches or 
heavier than 3.75 pounds will qualify. 

It’s likely the eradication of blue tilapia in 
Florida won’t happen any time soon, if ever. With 
their abundance in many of Florida’s lakes, rivers, 
reservoirs and canals, there is also an abundance of 
opportunities to fight back and put this invader on 
the table. In the case of the blue tilapia, vengeance 
can be sweet. FW 


Above: A group of males build spawning beds in the shallows 
of Silver Glen Springs in the Ocala National Forest. The male 
in front is unloading a mouthful of sand. Facing page: A 
school of tilapia, most likely all females, roams the outside 
edges of a spawning area, waiting for a male to approach 
and take a single female to his nest. 
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Found adrift 


Officers Steve Hoomes and Gary 
Ridaught were patrolling near the 
Escambia River when they heard 
barking and went to the river to 
investigate. They located the source 

of the barking under a highway bridge. 
A small dog had become stranded on 
a logjam pushed against the bridge 
pilings. Due to recent rains, the river 
was extremely swollen and the current 
was swift. There was no way the dog 
could swim to shore. The officers sought 
the assistance of a boater with a small 
boat. They maneuvered the boat to the 
logjam and rescued the very wet, but 
grateful dog. The officers were unable 
to determine how the dog wound up 
stranded in the middle of the river. The 
dog was not wearing a collar, so after a 
quick drying off, the officers took it to 
the Humane Society. 


No roast tonight 


Officers Jamey Stowell and Adam Small 
were on patrol when they saw two 
individuals harvesting oysters from an 
oyster bar. The officers approached, 
and asked them what they were doing. 
One said they were harvesting oysters 
for an oyster roast. The other stated he 
guessed they weren't going to have one 
now. Officer Small asked him why he 
would make such a statement, and the 
subject told him they knew they couldn’t 


Field Notes 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


harvest oysters. Both defendants were 
charged with taking oysters in a closed 
area. 


Still in the habit 


Officer Steve Hoomes was on patrol 
when a known habitual traffic offender 
drove past him. Officer Hoomes was 
aware the driver did not have a valid 
driver’s license, so he conducted a 
traffic stop. He booked the man into 
jail for driving with a suspended license 
under the habitual traffic offender law. 


Wild shot 


Officers Dennis Palmer and Karl Hellett 
were waiting at a vehicle in a wildlife 
management area when they heard a 
shot. They located a hunter who was 
not wearing a hunter-orange vest. 

When asked what he shot, he said 

a deer, but that he had missed. The 
officers discovered he had shot a water 
management area sign. They issued the 
hunter a citation. 


Booked 


Officer Darrin Whitaker received 
information that a hunter had posted 
a picture of an untagged doe deer 

on his Facebook account. Officer 
Whitaker viewed the picture and 
noticed a doe deer in the cargo area 
of a pickup. Officer Whitaker located 
and interviewed the Facebook account 
holder. The subject stated that a 


Accused lobster poacher nabbed on turnpike 


A traffic stop along the Florida Turnpike 
Dec. 9 revealed a major wildlife law 
violation. FWC officers responded when 
summoned to the scene by Palm Beach 
County sheriff's deputies. 

A vehicle inspection revealed a 
cooler containing 232 lobster tails, 

167 of which were undersized. Alberto 
Varea, 54, of Hialeah, was charged with 
possession of the illegal tails, a second- 
degree misdemeanor. Officers seized 
the lobsters. 

“This is a perfect example how 
interagency cooperation often results 
in detection of major wildlife law 
violations,” said Lt. Chuck Russo. “This 
case is a sad example that shows some 
people have no respect for Florida’s 
natural resources.” 
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167 of which were undersized, when 
called to a traffic stop on the Turnpike. 


FWC officers seized 232 lobster tails, 


friend of his had shot the doe deer and 
failed to properly tag it. He provided the 
individual’s name to Officer Whitaker. 
Officer Whitaker located the alleged 
shooter and interviewed him. The hunter 
admitted shooting the doe deer and 
failing to properly tag it. According to 
the hunter, the deer meat had been 
consumed. Officer Whitaker seized the 
unused deer tag and filed charges for 
possession of an untagged doe deer. 


Funny farm 

Officers Justin Koble and Stephen Rice 
were on foot patrol when they discovered 
a maintained marijuana farm, complete 
with irrigation pipes and watering 
stations, and consisting of approximately 
100 plants. The officers left the area 
and returned early the following morning. 
After approximately 45 minutes, a 
vehicle with one occupant arrived at their 
location. The man left his vehicle and 
began walking among the plants. After 
about 10 minutes, he began to water 
them. As the officers approached, the 
man quickly fled to his vehicle, where he 
was detained by Officer Brian Cazalot. 
The man was arrested, and the local 
police department responded to assist 
with the investigation. 


Spare the rod 

Officer Thomas Enos was patrolling a 
canal when he spotted a man fishing. As 
the officer approached, the man threw his 
rod and reel into the water and walked 
away. The man was adamant that he 

had not been fishing. Officer Enos cited 
him for no fishing license and littering 
(throwing the rod and reel into the water). 


Good day fishing 


Officer James Johnson, while off duty, 
rescued six boaters from an overturned 
vessel. Officer Johnson was operating 

a private charter near shore when he 
noticed the overturned vessel. A fouled 
prop and rough seas had caused the 
vessel to overturn. All the victims, wearing 
personal flotation devices, clung to the 
vessel for more than an hour before 
being rescued. One charter customer 
commented, “I caught the biggest mutton 
snapper at about 18 pounds, two women, 
three men, and one boy; so it was a good 
day fishing.” 


Fast track 

K-9 Officer Billy Giles and K-9 Parker 
helped locate an escaped prisoner. A 
community work squad had been working 
in town when one inmate ran away. Giles, 
Parker, sheriff’s office deputies, and 
Department of Corrections K-9 units all 
assisted. They tracked the inmate to a 
local hospital property. After the inmate 
visited his ill father, he realized Giles and 
other members were on his trail. He fled 
the hospital and hid in a wooded area 
near the property. Giles, Parker and a 
DOC K-9 found him. He was arrested and 
turned over to DOC personnel. 


Owning up 

Officer Monty Hinkle received a call that 
a hunter had brought a 4-point buck to 
a check station. The shooter thought it 
was a legal buck when he shot it, but 
realized it was not when he retrieved it. 
Since he did not want to leave it in the 
woods to rot, he brought it to the check 
station, knowing it was not legal. Officer 
Hinkle issued a citation for taking a deer 
with less than 3-point on-a-side antlers 
and donated the meat to a charitable 
organization. The subject was cooperative 
and glad the deer didn’t go to waste. 


Minor infractions 


Officer Steve Dion investigated an 
incident involving an adult contributing to 
the delinquency of three minors. An adult 
vessel operator allowed the juveniles 

to spear 13 undersize lobsters and one 
undersize gray snapper. The juveniles’ 
parents responded to the scene and 
agreed the juveniles should be charged 
with the violation. After consulting with 
the State Attorney’s Office, charges 

were filed against the juveniles and the 
operator, who also received additional 
citations for an insufficient number of life 
jackets and no vessel registration. 


It’s still standing 


Officers Robert Adams and Matt Ervin 
conducted a deer decoy detail targeting 
the taking of deer from moving vessels. 
Shortly after placing the decoy, a man in 
an airboat approached the decoy and, 
while moving and under power, fired 
five shots at it with a shotgun. He then 
retrieved another shotgun and fired 


Undercover operation reveals store selling pythons illegally 


Working on an anonymous tip, 
investigators with the FWC busted a 
Palm Beach County reptile store for 
selling pythons illegally. 

Mark Bavosa, 45, of Boynton 
Beach, owner of Reptiles Plus Inc. in 
Lake Worth, was charged with two 
misdemeanors - illegal sale of a reptile 
of concern to an unpermitted person 
and improper caging. Bavosa also 
received a warning for failing to keep 
proper inventory of 
reptiles of concern. 

In addition, 
officers issued 
warnings to two 
of his employees 
for selling reptiles 
of concern to 
unpermitted 
people. 

Undercover 
FWC investigators 
visited the store 
Dec. 22 and inquired about purchasing 
pythons. Bavosa told the officers that 
two pythons, a reticulated python and 
a Burmese python, were available for 
sale and that both snakes were dropped 
off to his store by someone who did not 
want them anymore. 

Bavosa asked the undercover 
investigator if he had the proper permit 
to possess an ROC, and the investigator 
said he did not, but Bavosa sold the 
pythons to him anyway for $250. 

The FWC turned the snakes over to 

a permitted captive wildlife facility. 
The snakes did not have the required 
microchips. 
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five more shots. As he was reloading 

to shoot the decoy again, the officers 
apprehended him. The man was 
charged with attempting to take wildlife 
from a moving vessel. 


Tense situation 

Levy County Sheriff’s Office requested 
FWC assistance locating a hunt 

camp where a homicide was reported 
to have just taken place. As FWC 
officers responded to the camp, they 
were told the homicide suspect had 
taken a hostage and was holding 


A reticulated python seized by FWC 
investigators. 


Under an executive order issued 
this month, ROCs can be turned over 
to authorized reptile of concern permit 
holders with no questions asked. 

“We take ROC amnesty seriously,” 
said FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto. 
“The owner of this pet store acted 
irresponsibly when he failed to report 
to the FWC that he accepted these 
unwanted pets in the first place. Then, 
he let us down by selling the pythons 
under the table to 
an unpermitted 
person.” 

Eugene 
Bessette, a 
representative 
from the state’s 
reptile industry, 
said, “The reptile 
industry has no 
tolerance for 
anyone taking 
advantage of 
the FWC’s amnesty program by selling 
ROCs to unpermitted individuals. The 
vast majority of people with licenses 
to possess these reptiles appreciate 
the importance of abiding by Florida’s 
regulations.” 

Reptiles of concern must be 
licensed by FWC's Captive Wildlife 
Section to be kept as pets. The license 
costs $100 per year and mandates 
specific caging requirements. All ROCs 
more than 2 inches in diameter must 
be implanted with a microchip that 
identifies the animal. It is unlawful to 
allow one to escape or to release one 
into the wild. 


him at gunpoint in the woods. The 
FWC’s Special Operations Group was 
asked to secure the perimeter and to 
provide surveillance and security for 
the negotiations. The suspect openly 
admitted killing his wife and claimed he 
was going to kill the hostage and himself 
if his demands were not met. The FWC 
SOG members, paired with Levy County 
deputies, were able to get close to the 
suspect and provide needed coverage. 
Eventually, the suspect let the hostage 
go and surrendered to the officers. 


You don’t need a quota permit to hunt on 
several public hunting areas across the state 


By Tony Young ~ Photographs by Jamie Adams 


The adult male wild turkey is heavy- 
bodied and larger than the female. 

The skin on its featherless head is 
pinkish-red with red caruncles (wattles) 
on its throat and neck, and it has a 
dark, coarse beard protruding from 

its breast. When the male is excited, 
during courtship for example, the skin 
on its head turns bright blue and white, 
and the caruncles become swollen and 
turn bright red. The female is slimmer, 
shorter and duller-colored, with a 
blue-gray head and neck that lacks the 
prominent red caruncles of males, and 
it Senerally has more feathers on its 
head and neck. 


Back in November, my girlfriend 
and I each applied for 2010 
spring turkey quota hunt 
permits. You see, we have a few 
small tracts of private property 
that we have permission to 
hunt on, but most of them have 
no turkey populations. My 
girlfriend, Katie, never has 
bagged a turkey before, so I 
really want an opportunity to be 
able to get her one. 

With the new guest permit 
that was added to this season’s 
quota permit changes, I was 
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hoping that could increase the 
odds of us being able to hunt 
together. If I got drawn, we 
would obtain a guest permit in 
her name, and if she got drawn, 
she would take me as her guest. 
After comparing our 
calendars and making sure 
we didn’t have any prior 
commitments, she put in for five 
hunt date choices that we were 
both available for — on wildlife 
management areas that are a 
close drive from where we live 
in Tallahassee. I did the same, 


except I applied for five different 
choices — so as to maximize our 
chances for getting drawn. 

I am happy to report that 
we both got drawn. I drew the 
weekend of April 3-4 on Wakulla 
WMA, and she, Middle Aucilla 
River WMA, for which the quota 
permit is good every day of the 
Central Hunting Zone’s five-week 
spring turkey season. 

For those who didn’t get 
drawn, missed the application 
period or want even more 
hunting opportunity, the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission offers 42 WMAs 
and other areas where you don’t 
need a quota permit to hunt 
parts of or the entire turkey 
season. All you need in most 
cases to hunt spring turkeys on 
these areas is a hunting license, 
management area permit ($26) 
and a turkey permit ($5 for 
residents, $100 for out-of-state 
hunters). On a few of them, you 
also need a daily quota or daily 


use permit, which are free and 
given out at the management 
areas check stations on a first- 
come, first-served basis. For a 
list of these 42 areas, see the 
sidebar on page 55. 

“Hunting pressure can be 
a bit higher on some of these 
non-quota management areas, 
especially on those with the 
better turkey populations or 
those in closer proximity to 
metropolitan areas,” FWC state 
turkey biologist David Nicholson 
said. “But, if you’re willing to 
do your homework, including 
adequate preseason scouting and 
studying aerial photographs, you 
can have a successful hunt.” 

Whenever someone from out 
of state, perhaps going for their 
wild turkey grand slam, asks 
Nicholson what WMAs (that 
don’t require a quota permit) 
offer the best chance of taking 
the highly coveted Osceola, he 
refers them to Green Swamp, 
Bull Creek, Three Lakes and 


J.W. Corbett. And of the WMAs 
that are inhabited by the 
Eastern subspecies, Nicholson 
likes Joe Budd and the Spring 
Creek and Snipe Island units of 
Big Bend. He also suggests Eglin 
Air Force Base. 

Hunting spring turkeys on 
WMaAs is much like hunting 
them on private property, except 
for a couple of things. The first 
is, you may not shoot a turkey 
after 1 p.m. ona WMA. On 
private lands, you may hunt 
them until sunset. The other 
thing I need to mention doesn’t 
have anything to do with legal 
requirements, but is arguably 
more important, and that is, you 
don’t know who else is hunting 
around you on a WMA. 

On private property, you 
may be the only person hunting 
a particular small tract of land, 
or in the case of a hunting club 
or larger leased piece of property, 
you have your designated area 
that you're supposed to stay 
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within, or like some clubs do, 
you mark where you're going 

to be hunting that day on the 
camp’s check-in map. That way, 
everyone knows where everyone 
else is going to be. 

On WMAs, you don’t have 
that luxury, so even more 
proactive steps should be taken 
and followed to ensure safe 
hunting. The FWC and National 
Wild Turkey Federation stress 
to hunters to always positively 
identify your target before 
pulling the trigger. 

“As crazy as it sounds, in 
the past 30 years, 76 percent 
of turkey hunting accidents 
were a result of the victim 
being mistaken for a turkey,” 
FWC statewide hunter safety 
coordinator Bill Cline said. 

There’s a few things you 
can do to help prevent such 
incidents that my girlfriend and 
I definitely plan on following. 
Some of the turkey hunters 
you're likely to run into are so 
good at “calling,” it’s hard to tell 
if it’s a nearby hunter making 
those sounds or if it’s the real 
thing. 

Always assume such 
questionable sounds and 
movements are being made by 
another hunter, until you can 
positively identify it. And if you 


do come across another turkey 
hunter, and you're not sure if he 
sees you, wave your arms and 
whistle, or say something loud 
enough for him to hear you, to 


announce your presence. 

And speaking of turkey 
calling, we'll be bringing with us 
the standard mouth (diaphragm) 
calls, slate, box call, crow call 
and owl tube, but there’s one 
turkey call I plan on leaving 
at home — and that’s my gobble 
tube. I don’t mind other hunters 
thinking there may be a crow, 
owl or hen turkey nearby, but I 
sure don’t want to be shaking a 
gobble tube (imitating a gobbler) 
in the brush and have any 
hunters within hearing distance 
start heading my way, or worse 
yet, make a hunter within 
gunshot range think there’s a big 
tom in the bushes. 

While I might be leaving 
that gobbler tube behind, one 
thing extra that we will be 
bringing and using, even though 
we don’t have to by law, is 
hunter-orange vests. We plan to 
wear them when we walk to and 
from the truck and any set-up 
points. As soon as we settle in 
and get in position, we’ll remove 
them and place them out of site 
of any approaching turkey. 

As a safety precaution, 
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the NWTF urges hunters not 
to stalk turkeys. But, if my 
girlfriend and I do decide to pick 
up and go after a bird we hear 
that may be “henned up” and not 
responding to our calls — in order 
to get better position on him, you 
can bet we'll both be wearing 
our orange vests. Another thing 
you can use those vests for, or a 
nontransparent bag, is to carry 
your turkey decoys in, and to 
carry out a harvested bird, if 
youre successful in taking one. 
After all, you don’t want 
another hunter thinking he sees 
a real live turkey across your 
back. Be safe out there. FW 


Turkeys are powerful fliers, especially 
for short distances. Their wings are 
designed for short, fast flight, but by 
alternating gliding and flapping, they 
can cover a mile rather easily. Speeds 
of up to 55 mph have been observed. 
To conserve energy, however, turkeys 
primarily walk. They spend most of 
their time on the ground, searching for 
acorns, seeds, fruits, insects, leaves 
and small vertebrates. Turkeys have 
extremely good eyesight, are very 
wary and will run away or fly to escape 
danger. 


Areas that do not require a quota permit for part or all of the spring turkey season 


Osceola turkeys inhabit these areas 

e Arbuckle WMA - 13,531 acres in Polk County. 

¢ Big Bend WMA - Jena Unit - 12,522 acres in Dixie County. 

¢ Big Cypress WMA - 565,848 acres in Collier, Miami-Dade 
and Monroe counties. 

¢ Bull Creek WMA - 23,646 acres in Osceola County. 

¢ Devil’s Hammock WMA - 7,635 acres in Levy County. 

¢ Green Swamp WMA - 49,768 acres in Polk, Sumter and 
Lake counties. 

e JW. Corbett WMA - 60,288 acres in Palm Beach County. 

¢ Jumper Creek WMA - 10,552 acres in Sumter County. 

¢ Kissimmee Chain of Lakes Area - 20,360 acres in Polk and 
Osceola counties. 

¢ Kissimmee River Public Use Area - 23,433 acres in Glades, 
Highlands, Okeechobee, Osceola and Polk counties. 

e Lake Monroe WMA - 3,098 acres in Volusia and Seminole 
counties. 

¢ Lochloosa WMA - 11,149 acres in Alachua County. 

¢ Log Landing WMA - 1,147 acres in Dixie County. 

¢ Lower Suwannee NWR - 53,000 acres in Dixie and Levy 
counties. 

¢ Richloam WMA - 58,146 acres in Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
and Lake counties. 

¢ Santa Fe Swamp Wildlife and Environmental Area - 5,627 
acres in Bradford County. 

¢« Three Lakes WMA - 54,628 acres in Osceola County. 

e Upper Hillsborough WMA - 5,178 acres in Polk and Pasco 
counties. 

¢ Upper St. Johns River Marsh WMA - 124,623 acres in 
Brevard and Indian River counties. 


Eastern turkeys inhabit these areas 

¢ Apalachicola National Forest - 581,837 acres in Franklin, 
Leon, Liberty and Wakulla counties. 

¢ Apalachicola River Wildlife and Environmental Area - 86,140 
acres in Franklin and Gulf counties. 
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Florida is home to the Osceola 
subspecies of wild turkey (also 

known as the Florida turkey) and the 
Eastern subspecies. The Osceola lives 
on the Florida peninsula and nowhere 
else in the world. North and west of the 
peninsula, it intergrades with the Eastern. 
The Osceola is similar to the Eastern but 
tends to be a bit smaller and typically a 
darker shade with less white barring on the 
flight feathers of its wings. 
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¢ Aucilla WMA - 47,532 acres in Jefferson and Taylor 
counties. 
¢ Big Bend WMA: 
Hickory Mound Unit - 14,427 acres in Taylor County. 
Snipe Island Unit - 11,687 acres in Taylor County. 
Spring Creek Unit - 14,600 acres in Taylor County. 
Tide Swamp Unit - 19,538 acres in Taylor County. 
¢ Blackwater WMA - 191,148 acres in Santa Rosa and 
Okaloosa counties. 
¢ Choctawhatchee River WMA - 57,299 acres in Bay, Walton 
and Washington counties. 
¢ Econfina Creek WMA - 41,159 acres in Washington, Bay and 
Jackson counties. 
¢ Eglin Air Force Base - 265,000 acres in Santa Rosa, 
Okaloosa and Walton counties. 
¢ Escambia River WMA - 34,476 acres in Escambia and Santa 
Rosa counties. 
¢ Joe Budd WMA - 11,039 acres in Gadsden County. 
¢ Lower Econfina River WMA - 3,004 acres in Taylor County. 
¢ Mallory Swamp WMA - 30,283 acres in Lafayette County. 
* Ochlockonee River WMA - 2,790 acres in Leon County. 
* Osceola WMA - 266,270 acres in Baker and Columbia 
counties. 
e Pine Log WMA - 6,911 acres in Bay and Washington 
counties. 
¢ Point Washington WMA - 12,414 acres in Walton County. 
¢ Steinhatchee Springs WMA - 20,909 acres in Lafayette, 
Dixie and Taylor counties. 
e Talquin WMA - 3,053 acres in Leon County. 
¢ Upper Chipola River WMA - 7,377 acres in Jackson County. 
¢ Yellow River WMA - 29,674 acres in Santa Rosa and 
Okaloosa counties. 
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FWC Update 


Commission meeting opens with pecopaitions 


The Florida FWC’s December meeting 
opened with a host of recognitions 
for people who have dedicated their 
lives and careers to promoting fish 
and wildlife conservation. Among 
those recognized by the Commission: 
an FWC law enforcement officer, a 
retired FWC biologist, a landowner who 
works with the FWC to promote youth 
hunts, and a fish and wildlife artist. 
The Commission also was introduced 
to a team of FWC employees who are 
working to ensure sustainable fish and 
wildlife resources while South Florida’s 
largest ecosystem is being restored. 
Col. Jim Brown recognized FWC 
Officer Benjamin “Bret” Gill of Levy 
County, recipient of the Shikar-Safari 
Club International Officer of the Year 
Award. Gill earned recognition from the 
group for his dedication to protecting 
fish and wildlife resources while 
patrolling Florida’s woods and waters. 
Commissioners also recognized 
Tim Regan for his 35 years of service 
and retirement from the FWC’s 
Division of Habitat and Species 


Officer Benjamin “Bret” Gill poses with Charlie Long (3rd from left), Jim Harrison (4th 
from left) and Commissioners after receiving the Shikar-Safari Club International 


Officer of the Year Award. 


Conservation. Regan, a biological 
administrator, worked out of the FWC’s 
West Palm Beach office, coordinating 
landowner conservation efforts. 

The Commission also recognized 
John Rife, recipient of the Youth 
Hunting Program of Florida Landowner 
of the Year Award. Rife is a volunteer 
landowner who graciously opens his 
property - the Magnolia Hunt Club in 
Central Florida - to youth hunters. 

In addition, Commissioners 
recognized Naples artist Steve Whitlock 
for capturing stunning images of native 
fish and wildlife. Whitlock is known for 


Python permit program continues 


The FWC began issuing permits for 
capturing reptiles of concern on state- 
managed lands in South Florida in 
January. These permits will expire Dec. 
Si, 2010: 

The first phase of this program 
began July 17, 2009 and ran through 
Oct. 31. The FWC issued 15 permits 
for capturing Burmese pythons and 
other reptiles of concern on specific 
state-managed lands in South Florida. 
Ten of the 15 permit holders made 
trips on the wildlife management 
areas, Capturing a total of 39 Burmese 
pythons. No other reptiles of concern 
were found. 

The permit period beginning Jan. 
1 requires potential permit holders 
to be Florida residents and to have 
a reptile of concern permit, digital 
camera and a GPS unit. They also 
must have experience in capturing wild 
snakes, handling large constrictors, 


euthanizing reptiles and working in 
remote areas. 

“We were able to collect some 
initial data during the first phase of this 
program that will help us determine 
the extent of the population on state- 
managed lands,” said Scott Hardin, the 
FWC’s exotic species section leader. 
“We want to continue allowing experts 
out there to ensure this exotic species 
does not spread any farther north in 
Florida.” 

Reptiles of concern may be kept as 
pets in Florida, but owners are required 
to have a reptile of concern permit 
from the FWC. The license costs $100 
per year and mandates specific caging 
requirements. Reptiles of concern 
more than 2 inches in diameter must 
be implanted with a microchip that 
identifies the animal. It is unlawful to 
allow them to escape or to release them 
into the wild. 
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his game fish illustrations and marine 
art on navigational charts, and he does 
pencil art and wildlife illustration. 
Finally, the Commission was 
introduced to the Kissimmee 
Okeechobee Everglades Big Cypress 
Coordination Team. The team is 
made up of FWC South Region staff, 
with expertise in managing imperiled 
species, inland and coastal habitats 
and fisheries. The team coordinates 
the FWC’s involvement in the South 
Florida Ecosystem Restoration, 
including the Comprehensive 
Everglades Restoration Plan. 


Greg Graziani captured this python on 
state-managed lands as part of the 
python permit program. 


For the application and more 
information, visit MyFWC.com and 
click on “Burmese pythons.” 
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Sharks granted more protection 

On Dec. 10, the FWC approved a series of rules to enhance its 
long-standing policy to protect stressed shark populations in 
Florida waters. These rules also are generally consistent with 
recent management measures that have been implemented 
for sharks in coastal waters from Florida to Maine. 

Sharks have been strictly regulated in Florida since 1992, 
with a one-fish-per-person/two-fish-per-vessel daily bag limit 
for all recreational and commercial harvesters, a prohibition 
on nearly two dozen overfished or rare shark species, and 
a ban on the cruel and wasteful practice of harvesting only 
shark fins (called finning). 

“Florida has been a leader in shark management 
efforts,” said FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto, “and we are now 
bolstering our shark management rules to help ensure the 
sustainability of our marine ecosystem that relies in part on 
maintaining healthy shark populations.” 

The new FWC rules prohibit harvest of sandbar, silky 
and Caribbean sharpnose sharks from state waters. Sandbar 
sharks are considered overfished and are experiencing 
overfishing, which means that fishing pressure is too high 
to be sustainable. Silky sharks are highly vulnerable to 
overexploitation, and Caribbean sharpnose sharks do not 


New amnesty program for reptiles of concern 


The FWC directed staff to implement an executive order that 
allows reptiles of concern to be turned over to authorized 
reptile of concern permit holders with no questions asked. 

“We must enact an amnesty program immediately,” said 
FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto. “Florida must be a leader 
and send the right message to our partners and to the reptile 
industry.” 

Barreto made his recommendation to the rest of the 
Commission after receiving reports by FWC division directors 
from Habitat and Species Conservation and Law Enforcement 
on reptiles of concern at the meeting in Clewiston. The rest of 
the Commission unanimously endorsed his suggestion. 

“We must make the program easy for licensed folks to 


occur in waters off Florida, so adding this species will have no 
effect on harvesters in state waters. 

The rules also establish a 54-inch fork length minimum 
size limit for all sharks, except Atlantic sharpnose, blacknose, 
bonnethead, finetooth and blacktip sharks and smooth 
dogfish. This will help protect the juveniles of 14 species of 
sharks in Florida waters. The species where no size limit is 
required are considered to be at healthy population levels or 
don’t warrant a minimum-size limit. 

In addition, the rules prohibit the removal of shark heads 
and tails at sea, allow only hook-and-line gear to harvest 
sharks, and make other administrative and technical rule 
changes. 

These rules took effect in mid-January. 

Ina related action, the FWC has proposed a draft rule 
that would prohibit all recreational and commercial harvest of 
lemon sharks from Florida waters. 

Lemon sharks are slow-growing, produce relatively few 
offspring and are highly susceptible to fishing pressure, 
especially when they aggregate in shallow waters close to the 
shore. The Commission's proposed action is intended to limit 
the potential of overharvesting lemon sharks in state waters. 


accept these snakes,” said FWC Vice Chairman Kathy Barco. “It 
needs to be as easy for them to take the reptile of concern as it 
is for those with the reptiles to walk in and turn them over.” 

Barreto further said he would craft a letter to U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior Ken Salazar on behalf of the 
Commission requesting additional funds to help continue the 
state’s effort to manage and control nonnatives in Florida. 

“The Burmese python has become the poster child for 
a much bigger issue,” said Tim Breault, the FWC’s director 
of Habitat and Species Conservation. “Nonnatives are the 
real issue here, and it calls for full engagement with federal 
leadership.” 

During Breault’s presentation, he broke the issue of 
nonnative species regulation and management into four major 
components: 
¢ International movement and trade. 
¢ Captive breeding outside of native range. 
¢ Risk assessment. 
¢ Eradication or control. 

He suggested the Commission reach out to federal 
partners. 

“My biggest fear is what's going to be the next Burmese 
python if we don’t do something now,” Breault said. 

Col. Jim Brown, director of the Division of Law 
Enforcement, told the Commission that sales of reptiles have 
decreased since 2008. 

Anyone who holds a reptile of concern license is now 
eligible to be an amnesty facility. 
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FWC Update 


Rules amended to 
help shrimpers protect 
marine animals 

and turtles 


on Dec. 10 approved rule 
amendments that will give Florida 
commercial shrimp harvesters more 
ways to avoid the unintended catch 
of marine animals and protected sea 
turtles in their fishing nets. 

The FWC has required the use of 
bycatch reduction devices in shrimp 
trawls for more than 10 years. These 
devices are designed to reduce 
unwanted fish in shrimp trawls by 
providing a way to let them and 
other accidentally captured aquatic 
animals escape through an opening 
in the trawl while still allowing shrimp 
to be harvested. 

The new rules will allow the 
use of bycatch reduction devices for 
shrimp trawls in Florida waters that 
have recently been cleared for use 
in adjacent federal waters. The rules 
also will automatically allow future 
federally approved bycatch reduction 
devices to be used in state waters. 

Shrimpers still will be able to 
use the Florida finfish excluder (fish- 
eye) in inshore and nearshore state 
waters, along with several other fed- 
erally certified shrimp trawl bycatch 
reduction devices in state waters. 

In addition, the FWC approved 
technical updates to its rules requir- 
ing the use of turtle excluder devices 
in shrimp trawls. These devices have 
been required in shrimp trawls used 
off Florida’s coast for nearly 20 years 
and are designed to allow a turtle 
caught in a shrimp trawl to escape 
through an opening in the trawl. 

These rule amendments took 
effect in midJanuary. The presen- 
tation on this issue used at the 
Commission meeting is available 
online. 


Draft rule changes for imperiled species listing approved 


The FWC heard draft rules for 
endangered and threatened species 
in Florida at the meeting in Clewiston 
on Dec. 9. After listening to the 
proposed rules and comments from 
16 stakeholders, the Commission 
directed staff to finalize the draft rules 
and bring them back for final approval 
at a future meeting. 

“| really believe we're almost 
there; we've got a great working 
relationship with stakeholders, and 
staff has done a tremendous job 
during this very long process,” said 
FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto. “Let’s 
take our time and get it right.” 

Florida’s proposed list of 
imperiled species would include 
all federally listed endangered and 
threatened species that occur in 
Florida. In addition, the imperiled list 
would have a single category list of 
species that are determined to be 
at risk of extinction using globally 
recognized listing criteria. The draft 
rules concentrate on the conservation 
of imperiled species, requiring the 
writing of management plans for each 
species on the list. The management 
plans provide conservation goals, 
objectives and actions, which will 
ensure no species goes extinct in 
Florida. 

“We have worked extensively 
with stakeholders in crafting the draft 
rules,” said Dr. Elsa Haubold, leader of 


The Key deer, the smallest of all white-tailed deer, is only found in the Florida Keys 


the imperiled species listing process 
team. “But we still have some issues 
that we need to address in order to 
achieve the best possible rules.” 

The FWC will continue to work 
with stakeholders as they have 
for the past two years during the 
process of developing the final draft 
rules. Stakeholders also continue 
to work with each other on finding 
compromises between conservation, 
recreation and commercial concerns. 

“We still have the commitment 
and desire to work out the issues 
that are unresolved,” said Laurie 
Macdonald of Defenders of Wildlife. 
“Let’s get back to fundamentals with 
the rules, and let’s make it right.” 

The stakeholders who spoke at 
the Commission meeting praised FWC 
staff for working so diligently with them 
to come up with the best rules for 
Florida’s fish and wildlife and stressed 
their commitment to continue working 
on the rules. 

“These rules will be here long 
after we're gone from this earth,” 
said Byron Maharry from the Florida 
Sportsmen’s Conservation Association, 
Everglades Coordinating Council and 
the Florida Airboat Association. “It has 
to be in language that will withstand 
the test of time, like the Constitution 
does. Proof of the pudding will be in 
the management plans, just like what 
happened with manatees.” 


and is a protected species. Bucks weigh an average of 80 pounds. 
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Bonefish declared a saltwater game fish 


The FWC voted on Dec. 10 to elevate 
public awareness of the importance 
of Florida bonefish by declaring it a 
saltwater game fish. 

“Bonefish are one of the major 
reasons Florida is ‘The Fishing Capital 
of the World,” said FWC Chairman 
Rodney Barreto. “We took this action 
today to emphasize how important 
the bonefish fishery is to Florida 
anglers, visitors and South Florida’s 
recreational fishing industry.” 

It is illegal to commercially harvest 
and sell bonefish in Florida, and sport 
anglers are allowed to keep only one 


bonefish 18 inches in fork length or 
greater per day. 

To further protect bonefish 
populations in Florida, the Commission 
also directed staff to develop a draft 
rule for consideration in February that 
would add all species of bonefish found 
in Florida waters to FWC rules, extend 
FWC bonefish regulations into federal 
waters, and require that bonefish be 
landed in whole condition. 

“Bonefish are one of the premier 
sport fisheries in Florida and are known 
as ‘gray ghosts of the flats’ because 
they are stealthy, fast-swimming fighters 


Florida waters have more than 1,000 
species of marine fish. Of those, more 
than 40 species are regulated and six 
have game fish status (redfish, snook, 
tarpon, bonefish, sailfish and permit 
over 20 inches in length), meaning 
they may not be sold. 


that are challenging to catch,” said 
Barreto. 

“That’s why we recognize 
that conserving Florida’s bonefish 
resources will ensure that anglers 
worldwide can continue to enjoy fishing 
for this special species.” 


FWC responds to widespread cold-weather saltwater fish kills 


The FWC has issued executive 
orders to protect Florida’s 
snook, bonefish and tarpon 
fisheries from further harm 
caused by the prolonged cold 
weather in the state, which 
caused widespread saltwater 
fish kills. The FWC received 
numerous reports from the 
public and took action to 
address the conservation needs 
of affected marine fisheries. The 
orders also allowed people to 
legally dispose of dead fish in 
the water and on the shore. 

One of the executive orders tem- 
porarily extends closed fishing seasons 
for snook statewide until September. It 
also establishes temporary statewide 
closed seasons for bonefish and tarpon 
until April because of the prolonged 
natural cold weather event that caused 
significant, widespread mortality of 
saltwater fish in Florida. The other order 
temporarily suspended certain saltwater 
fishing regulations to allow people to 
collect and dispose of fish killed by the 
cold weather. 

“A proactive, precautionary 
approach is warranted to preserve 
our valuable snook, bonefish and 
tarpon resources, which are among 
Florida’s premier game fish species,” 
said FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto. 
“Extending the snook closed season 
and temporarily closing bonefish and 
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The January cold front resulted in many dead snook along 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


tarpon fishing will protect surviving snook 
that spawn in the spring and will give 

our research scientists time to evaluate 
the extent of damage that was done to 
snook, bonefish and tarpon stocks during 
the unusual cold-weather period we 
recently experienced in Florida.” 

Snook season would have been 
closed until Feb. 1 on the east coast and 
March 1 on the west coast under regular 
FWC rules, and there are regular closed 
snook seasons that occur in the summer. 
However, the FWC executive order 
extends the statewide snook closed 
seasons continuously through Aug. 34 
and provides that no person may harvest 
or possess snook in state and federal 
waters off Florida during this period 
unless the fishery is opened sooner or 
the closure is extended by subsequent 


order. 

The order also establishes 
a temporary prohibition on 
the harvest and possession of 
bonefish and tarpon from state 
and federal waters off Florida 
through March 31, unless these 
fisheries are opened sooner 
or the closures are extended 
by subsequent order. The FWC 
executive order for the snook, 
bonefish and tarpon closed 
seasons took effect at 12:01 
a.m. on Jan. 16. 

The FWC appreciates 
angler support for taking conservation 
measures that will help protect 
saltwater fish and provide time for 
the FWC to evaluate the possible 
impacts to fish populations that may 
have occurred because of Florida’s 
prolonged cold weather in January. 

The FWC advises anglers that 
this order prohibits only the harvest 
or possession of snook, bonefish and 
tarpon during the closed periods. 
Anglers may still catch and release 
these species during these temporary 
closures, and the FWC encourages 
everyone to handle and release these 
fish carefully to help ensure their 
survival upon release. Information 
regarding proper handling and 
release of fish is available online at 
catchandrelease.org/Catch_and_ 
Release_web.pdf. 
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FWC Update 


Atlantic grouper and reef fish regulations address overfishing 


The FWC approved rules consistent with federal regulations 
to address overfishing of grouper in the Atlantic Ocean and 

to encourage anglers to help protect Atlantic reef fish when 
releasing them to the water. 

Stock assessments indicate Atlantic gag, red and black 
grouper are undergoing overfishing, which means fishing 
pressure is too high to be sustainable. Measures have been 
implemented already in Atlantic federal waters (beyond 3 
miles from shore) to reduce the harvest of these species. Nine 
other kinds of shallow-water groupers also were included in 
this action to reduce the incidental catch and discard mortal- 
ity of gag, red and black grouper. 

The new FWC rules for Atlantic grouper in state waters 
are consistent with the federal rules. They establish a three- 
fish-per-person aggregate daily recreational bag limit for all 
grouper in Atlantic and Monroe County state waters, prohibit 
the captain and crew of for-hire vessels from retaining any 
species in the aggregate grouper bag limit, and allow anglers 
to keep no more than one gag or black grouper combined in 
Atlantic and Monroe County state waters. 

In addition, the rules prohibit all harvest of shallow-water 


groupers (including gag, black grouper, red grouper, scamp, red 
hind, rock hind, coney, grasby, yellowfin grouper, yellowmouth 
grouper and tiger grouper) from Jan. 1 - April 30 in Atlantic and 
Monroe County state waters. This spawning season closure 
applies to all recreational shallow-water grouper harvest and 
lengthens the previous two-month closure to commercial grou- 
per fishing in the Atlantic. 

“These rules are intended to help speed the recovery and 
rebuilding process for Atlantic grouper and reduce the likeli- 
hood of harvest overruns and possible additional fishing restric- 
tions in federal waters,” said Rodney Barreto, FWC Chairman. 

The Commission also approved a federal consistency rule 
that requires dehooking tools to be aboard commercial and 
recreational vessels for anglers to use as needed to remove 
hooks from Atlantic reef fish. 

“Dehooking tools are a proven way to limit the handling of 
fish and help increase the odds that fish will survive when they 
are released,” Barreto said. 

These rules took effect in mid-January. The presentations 
on grouper and dehooking tools used at the Commission meet- 
ing are available online. 


12 arrested for illegal purchase, possession of foxes and coyotes 


At the conclusion of a 10-month 
undercover investigation the night of Nov. 
19, 2009, the FWC arrested 12 people for 
the illegal purchase and possession of live 
foxes and coyotes, and the unpermitted 
use of these animals in fenced enclosures 
for the purpose of allowing dogs to pursue 
them. In addition to undercover work, the 
investigation involved aerial surveillance as 
the suspects moved from county to county, 
transporting the animals to enclosures. 

Permits are required to possess these 
animals, and it is unlawful to purchase 
foxes or coyotes from an unlicensed person. In addition, the 
enclosures must be permitted and meet state requirements. 
Large fenced enclosures, often several hundred acres, have 
been established and permitted on private lands to provide 
areas where dogs can chase foxes and coyotes without 
crossing landowner boundaries and creating trespass 
situations. The owners of these enclosures typically charge 
patrons a fee to allow their dogs to track the animals inside 
the fenced enclosures. 

During the investigation, FWC officers posed as suppliers 
of foxes and coyotes that were illegally possessed and sold 
the animals to the suspects. The undercover officers told the 
suspects that they did not have the proper permits to sell the 
animals. 

“Over the last year, we have received numerous 
complaints regarding the enclosures,” said FWC Chairman 
Rodney Barreto. “Last September, the other commissioners 
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and | directed the FWC to conduct a 
comprehensive review of this practice and 
examine the agency’s permitting process 
and report back to us. This investigation 

is something we will weigh when we make 
decisions about the future operation of these 
enclosures.” 

On Sept. 22, 2009, the FWC enacted 
a moratorium on permitting this activity 
any further. The moratorium was the result 
of complaints about permitted facilities 
and subsequent inspections conducted by 
FWC officers. The moratorium applies to all 
applications for releasing foxes or coyotes in new fenced 
enclosures, all pending applications for new permits and all 
applications for reissuance of permits for enclosures where 
permits have lapsed. 

It’s illegal to kill gray or red foxes, and it is illegal to 
possess gray or red foxes without a permit. 

Twelve suspects were arrested and 46 citations issued. 
Most of the citations are for second-degree misdemeanors. A 
second-degree misdemeanor carries a penalty of up to $500 
and up to 60 days in jail. One suspect is a convicted felon who 
served 25 years in prison for first-degree murder and was on 
parole. 

“| would like to commend our FWC officers for a job well 
done,” Barreto said. “The difficult and often dangerous work 
these officers completed shows clearly that some individuals 
operate outside the boundaries of the law, and they are now 
facing charges.” 
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Proposed hunting rules moving ahead; new public hunting lands added 


The seven-member FWC 
Commission directed its staff on 
Dec. 9 to proceed with advertis- 
ing new rule proposals to be 
voted on at a future Commission 
meeting. They would affect the 
2010-11 hunting season. 

The proposal affecting the 
most hunters would modify zone 
boundaries and season dates 
for deer hunting. The proposal 
would move the boundary (that 
meanders through Tallahassee), 
separating the current Northwest 
Hunting Zone from the Central 
Zone a little farther west. 

The proposal also calls for an 
additional hunting zone, made 
up in part by the Green Swamp 
Basin. This proposal takes into 
account hunter suggestions and new 
biological data, and it aims to modify 
and better align hunting season 
dates with when deer breed, thereby 
increasing hunter satisfaction. 

Other rule proposals would 
establish public hunting opportunities 
on new parcels in the state’s wildlife 
management area system. Included in 
these new areas would be the 1,290- 
acre Fort White Mitigation Park in 
Gilchrist County. The proposal calls for 
the area to have an archery season, 
small-game season and spring turkey 
season. 

The Lafayette Forest Wildlife 
Environmental Area is another area 
comprising 2,148 acres in Lafayette 
County, slated to have archery, 
muzzleloading gun, family, wild hog 
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and spring turkey hunts. 

The 9,754-acre Charles H. Bronson 
WMA in Orange and Seminole counties 
would feature archery, muzzleloading 


gun, general gun and spring turkey hunts 


with hunter quotas, and small game 
hunts and migratory bird seasons with 
no quotas. 

The Department of Environmental 
Protection’s 6,445-acre Marshall 
Swamp in Marion County, currently a 
public small-game hunting area, would 
be established as a full-blown WMA, 
offering archery, muzzleloader, general 
gun, small game and spring turkey 
hunts. 

Watermelon Pond WEA is a 4,231- 
acre tract in Alachua County that is 
cooperatively owned by the Division 
of Forestry and the FWC. It too would 


FWC selects 2010 chairman and vice chairman 


Amid numerous 
changes in the 
senior-level staff at 
the FWC, the seven- 
member Board of 


Commissioners a 
unanimously voted FWC Chairman 
to retain Rodney Rodney Barreto 


Barreto as chairman. 
Commissioner Kenneth Wright 
noted the FWC has a new executive 


director, assistant 
executive director, di- 
rector of law enforce- 
ment and new general 
counsel. 

“We need to 4 
ensure continuation Vice Chairman 
of leadership with the — Dick Corbett 
most-experienced 
commissioner as chairman,” Wright 
said. 


feature an archery season and 
small-game hunts. 
Florida’s youth hunters 
would benefit under another rule 
proposal. This one would create 
a two-day youth turkey hunt the 
weekend prior to the opening 
of spring turkey season in each 
hunting zone. Only those under 
16 years old could harvest a 
turkey while supervised by an 
adult, 18 years of age or older. 
Those adult supervisors who 
have the required license and 
permits would be allowed to 
do the “calling” and otherwise 
participate in the hunt, but they 
would not be allowed to harvest 
a turkey. 
The Commission also 
approved draft rule changes that 
would allow the transport and release 
of nuisance wildlife at an off-site 
location, if certain conditions are met: 
¢ The nuisance wildlife must be a 
native species. 

¢ The release site must be within the 
same county of capture. 

¢ The release site must be a 
minimum of 40 contiguous acres. 

¢ The person releasing the nuisance 
wildlife must have written 
permission from the owner of the 
property where the animal is being 
released. 

¢ The transportation of wildlife does 

not violate any rabies alert or area 

quarantine issued by a county 

health department or county 

animal service. 


Commissioner Brian Yablonski 
amended the nomination to include 
naming Commissioner Dick Corbett 
as vice chairman. Corbett is sec- 
ond to Barreto in experience on the 
Commission. 

Barreto is from Miami and Key 
Largo; Corbett lives in Tampa. 

FWC chairmen and vice chairmen 
serve one-year terms, beginning the 
first day of the calendar year. 
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FWC Update 


FWC wraps up Clewiston meeting 

The FWC ended a two-day meeting in Clewiston Dec. 10. 
During the first day session, the FWC adopted final rules 
allowing use of peregrine falcons for falconry in Florida. 

Commissioners approved draft rules pertaining to hunting 
on approximately 150 wildlife management areas, wildlife 
and environmental areas, mitigation parks and miscellaneous 
areas. Rules about establishing Critical Wildlife Areas should 
be easier to follow, as the Commissioners consolidated the 
information and included the stipulation that a property owner 
must approve creation of a Critical Wildlife Area. 

A draft rule change for taking or removing nuisance 
wildlife - adding the possibility of allowing off-site relocation 
under specific conditions, rather than euthanizing the wildlife, 
and requiring trap and snare inspection at least once every 24 
hours - received a nod from Commissioners. 

Other draft rule changes for 2010-2011 require a permit 
to import nonnative wildlife on the conditional list, including 
the Northern largemouth bass. Another draft rule prohibits 
importation of quagga mussels. 

Commissioners heard a staff report on Sarasota County's 
request for changes to manatee zones there and directed 
staff to re-evaluate the proposed changes after a public 
comment period and to bring back a recommended final rule 
for consideration at a meeting in 2010. The Commission 
decided to hold off on making changes in permit exemptions 
for commercial fishers and professional fishing guides for 
higher speed operation in some manatee zones statewide 
until economic conditions improve. 


FWC names new general counsel 
Harold G. “Bud” Vielhauer became 
general counsel for the FWC on 
Jan. 25. Vielhauer replaced James 
Antista, who retired. 

FWC Executive Director Nick 
Wiley noted that Vielhauer has 
a distinguished career working 
in environmental law. “He has 
extensive experience working with 
stakeholders, local governments, 
other state agencies, and the governor and Cabinet,” Wiley 
said in making the announcement. 

As director of the FWC’s Legal Office, Vielhauer will lead 
attorneys providing legal services for the FWC and coordinate 
through the Attorney General’s Office and the Florida Division 
of Risk Management. The Legal Office represents the FWC 
in litigation, prepares legal opinions, develops and reviews 
contracts and other legal instruments, drafts and reviews 
legislation and rules, and provides general legal counsel 
relating to FWC operations. 

Before joining the FWC, Vielhauer was deputy general 
counsel for the Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection's Office of General Counsel, Public Lands Section. 
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Quagga mussels are closely related 
to the zebra mussel, which is 
already a prohibited species. 


Commissioners wrapped up the first day by approving 
acquisition of a part of the Flint Rock Tract as an addition to 
the Aucilla Wildlife Management Area under the FWC’s Florida 
Forever program. 

During the second day of the meeting, Commissioners 
received a report on permit management issues, and directed 
staff to develop a draft rule for consideration in April to extend 
Florida’s permit regulations to adjacent federal waters. This 
would include the permit recreational bag limit; recreational 
gear restrictions (with an allowance for recreational spearing 
of permit greater than 20 inches fork length in federal waters 
only); commercial size limit and gear restrictions; and a 
commercial trip limit of 250 permit per day in all waters. 

The Commission also extended the expiration date of 
the moratorium on new spiny lobster commercial dive permits 
from July 1, 2010, until July 1, 2015, reviewed and discuss 
various federal fishery management issues and received 
reports on goliath grouper and the Marine Recreational 
Information Program. 

Commissioners also examined draft rules updating 
boating-restricted areas along the portion of the Florida 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway in Palm Beach County. 

The Commission, which meets in five regular sessions a 
year, began its 2010 meetings in Apalachicola on Feb. 17-18. 
The next Commission meeting is scheduled for April 28-29 in 
Tallahassee. 


He represented the department’s Land and Recreation 
Program, including the Division of State Lands and Division of 
Recreation and Parks. 

He acted as counsel to the Board of Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Trust Fund and the Acquisition and 
Restoration Counsel. He handled land acquisition, land 
management and state-owned submerged land issues for the 
board. 

Vielhauer worked in the department’s Enforcement 
Section as the waste supervisor, handling hazardous waste 
and waste cleanup issues. He was a staff member of the 
2000-2001 Florida Growth Management Study Commission 
and has represented Clean Water Act issues in Ohio as senior 
assistant attorney general there. 

His education includes a juris doctorate, with honors, from 
the University of Toledo, Ohio, and a master’s degree from the 
University of Washington, Seattle, in environmental and marine 
affairs. Vielhauer is married and has a 7-year-old son. 

FWC’s former general counsel, Antista, had a long and 
distinguished career with the agency, Wiley said. “He worked 
diligently behind the scenes on many, many issues that 
have been important to our agency, to our fish and wildlife 
resources, to our Commissioners and to our staff.” 
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UF professor flies high in the 


small world of owl-pellet gathering 


Dissecting owl pellets and reconstructing animal skeletons 
inside can be a gruesomely great educational experience for 
youngsters — so much so, that demand for owl pellets has 
spawned a cottage industry. 

In Florida, one of the main suppliers is Richard Raid, a 
professor with the University of Florida's Institute of Food and 
Agricultural Sciences. 

Owls can’t chew, so they rip prey apart with their beaks and 
swallow it in big chunks. The pellets are blobs of undigested fur 
and bones the birds regurgitate after a meal. 

Raid gathers 3,000 to 5,000 pellets each year from farms 
in the Everglades Agricultural Area. He leads workshops at 
schools, clubs and museums where he shows children how to 
carefully pick apart the pellets, identify the creatures inside, 
and arrange the bones into complete skeletons. 

The experience may sound cringe-inducing, but it teaches 
children about biology and predator-prey relationships, says 
Raid, a plant pathologist at UF’s Everglades Research and 
Education Center in Belle Glade. 

“| have an expression: With kids, if cute is good, gross 
is better,” he said. “The more unpleasant you can make 
something, the more it interests them.” 

Raid says teachers often tell him his workshop was the 
most memorable lesson of the year. 

“That's gratifying,” he said. 

But becoming a pellet magnate wasn’t something Raid 
set out to do. Instead, it developed from another project he’s 
pursued for more than a decade. 

Raid helps farmers in the Everglades Agricultural Area 
install owl nesting boxes, because the birds provide low-cost, 
sustainable rodent control. The pests, particularly cotton 
rats and marsh rabbits, cause up to $30 million in damage 
each year to the area’s 700,000 acres of sugar cane, rice and 
vegetable crops. 

A nesting pair of barn owls can eat 1,000 rodents per year. 
The area now has hundreds of nesting boxes and some of the 
highest barn-owl concentrations in the country, Raid says. 

Along the way, he realized there was a demand for owl 
pellets, so Raid started gathering and sterilizing them and 
giving them to local teachers. These days his supply goes partly 
to educators. The rest are sold to biological supply dealers who 
pay about 50 cents per pellet, money Raid uses to support the 
program. 

Nationwide, owl pellet gathering is worth perhaps $2 
million to $3 million per year, but it’s growing at 25 to 30 
percent annually, says Chris Anderson, owner of Owl Brand 
Discovery Kits in Portland, Ore. 

Anderson’s company, founded in 1996, employs 12 full- 
time gatherers and ships at least a quarter million owl pellets 
each year, he said. They gather owl pellets from about 1,000 
sites in Western states, mainly on private land. 

“It’s very relationship driven,” Anderson said. “You're 
asking to poke around someone's property.” 

And the job presents some unique challenges. 

“I’ve had floors fall out from underneath me in old, 


Richard Raid rousts a barn owl from its nesting box on a South 
Florida farm. Raid, a professor at the Everglades Research 

and Education Center in Belle Glade, encourages farmers to 
install nesting boxes in their fields because owls provide natural 
rodent control. He also gathers and distributes owl pellets, a 
popular item for youngsters to examine in science classes. 


abandoned houses,” he said. “I’ve been dive-bombed by owls.” 

As raptors go, barn owls are fairly docile, Raid says, usually 
preferring to flee when people approach their nests. But he 
adds, “I’ve had a talon or two come in contact with me.” 

The pellets are usually retrieved from nesting boxes, or 
places owls roost, such as old barns and pump houses. A barn 
owl can expel two or three pellets each day. The best time for 
gathering is in the spring and fall, because there’s little rain 
and pellets stay intact long enough to dry out. Here, fresh is not 
best, Raid says. Pellets less than 24 hours old are messy. 

“For those | definitely wear gloves,” he said. “They're the 
consistency of a big wad of chewing tobacco that’s just been 
spit out.” 
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over water always seems 
colder, especially when it’s a bone- 
chilling northeast wind gusting 
“at 15 to 20 miles per hour. Forget 
the fact that Matt Keene and I 
were paddling in the “Sunshine 
State” — winter refuge for millions 
of people from northern climates. 
This was North Florida in late 
December and 88 degrees was 38 
degrees! I yearned for a ski mask 
to temper the biting cold that 
stung my face. 
We felt somewhat foolish 
as we aimed down the Aucilla 
River along Florida’s Big Bend 
Coast. Both Matt and I knew 
that paddling on this day was 
slightly insane, and neither of us 
would have gone out alone, but 
Matt was completing a first-ever 
“thru-paddle” on the entire 1,515- 
mile Florida Circumnavigational 
Saltwater Paddling Trail. Since 
I had spent three years mapping 
the coastal trail for the state’s 
Office of Greenways and Trails, 
linking together existing trails 
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wherever possible, such as the 
FWC’s Big Bend Saltwater 
Paddling Trail, I had taken a 
keen interest in Matt’s progress. 
I felt privileged to join him for 
three days. 

Matt had embarked more 
than three months earlier from 
Fort Clinch State Park above 
Jacksonville. He headed south 
along the Intracoastal Waterway, 
rounded the Keys and Ten 
Thousand Islands, and paddled 
north along the Gulf Coast. He 
had braved heat, cold, bugs and 
storms and had only 250 miles to 
go before reaching the finish line 
at Big Lagoon State Park near 
the Alabama border. A reception 
was planned less than two weeks 
hence, so Matt didn’t want too 
many delays. He had already 
waited out a storm the previous 
day as a guest at my house and 
he was going to spend Christmas 
at his parents’ home in Clermont. 
Windy cold weather was just par 
for the course. 


Dolphins drew our attention. 
They were chasing mullet with 
reckless abandon, thrashing the 
water and sending silvery fish 
through the air. Cold snaps often 
drive mullet, trout and redfish up 
the warmer coastal rivers, and the 
dolphins were following them. 

A young bald eagle called 
from a cypress snag, marking the 
end of the trees. Before us, only 
vast expanses of needlerush and 
cordgrass were visible along the 
shores. Where the grass ended, 
windswept water and oyster 
bars lay ahead of us — the Gulf 
of Mexico. We paddled out to 
deeper water, still pushed by the 
wind, then we turned west into 
Apalachee Bay. The full force 
of the north wind hit us at an 
angle from the rear, almost at a 
broadside. Waves slapped over our 
bows. I cinched up my spray skirt. 

Matt had experienced plenty 
of challenging weather on his 
journey. During his long open- 
water crossing of Florida Bay 
from the Keys, in which he was 
accompanied by friend Matt 
Gallagher, the wind and waves 
picked up on the third day. 

“We experienced a washing 
machine of 2- to 4-foot swells that 
were chaotic,” he said. “It was 
hard to paddle in knowing that 
you had no options to rest or get 
out of it. You just had to paddle 
through it until you reached the 
coastline of Cape Sable. That was 
intimidating and strengthening 
at the same time. The opportunity 
for storms to develop is something 
that has presented a challenge 
almost every single afternoon, 
especially in the warmer periods.” 

Along Apalachee Bay, it 
wasn't a washing machine effect — 
more like a steady stream of 
rolling waves. And because the 
wind was keeping the tide out, we 
had to stay well off shore, so there 
was no option to land for nearly 
eight miles. In other words, no 
opportunity for a bathroom break. 
The cold weather and my morning 
tea had prompted an urgent call 


of nature. 

“Hey Matt,” I called out, “how 
do you use the bathroom in these 
conditions?” 

Matt smiled knowingly, 
chugged a vitamin soda, and 
tossed me the empty bottle. “Use 
this,” he said, “but you have to get 
the angle just right.” 

I wasn’t entirely successful 
given the rocking ocean, but it 
relieved the discomfort. 

Matt had paddled most of 
the trail with Matt Gallagher 
and girlfriend Jodi Eller, but 
both had dropped out at different 
points along the Gulf. During 
Jodi’s last stint with Matt near 
Yankeetown at the southern end 
of Florida’s Big Bend, the couple 
was turned away from the Gulf 
by bad weather. They set up camp 
beneath a pavilion at the end of 
the Cross Florida Greenway, a 
paved multi-use trail along the 
now defunct Cross Florida Barge 
Canal. Even this shelter was not 
enough. The slanting rain was 
driving so hard they retreated to 
a spot beneath the pavilion floor 
with a tarp over them, huddling 
and shivering. 

“We were soaked to the bone, 
chilled and, worst of all, covered 
in sand,” Matt recalled. “There 
is absolutely nothing worse than 
wet, sandy clothes. Nothing.” 


Fortunately, Matt and Jodi 
were rescued by a kind trail 
maintenance worker who drove 
them to a motel. 

With our situation in 
Apalachee Bay, the sun shone 
and we were not stranded. We 
were still able to paddle, though 
in less than ideal conditions. If 
we tipped, we could have stood up 
in waist-deep frigid water. The 
only problem — no other boats 
bobbed along the horizon. If the 
wind became too much and we 
had to slog to shore and walk 
out, we'd be lucky to make it toa 
paved road by nightfall. It’s the 
only drawback of paddling along 
a remote and carefully protected 
shoreline — part of the St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge — one 
that appears as wild and pristine 
as when the first Spaniards 
landed in the 1500s. 

The wind slowed as we neared 
Palmetto Island, a crescent spit 
of land shaded by sabal palms. 
Upon landing, I examined a 
large flake of worked chert left by 
early native people. Amazingly, it 
was still sharp after all of these 
hundreds or even thousands of 
years. I left it where I found it. 
Shrubs of St. Johns wort and 
yaupon blocked most of the wind 
as we munched on tuna fish and 
crackers. 
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Sitting there with Matt, with 
his weathered skin, long red 
beard and hair, and worn clothes, 
he looked like someone who had 
paddled this coast for several 
weeks. He was only 23 years 
old, but he seemed older. His 
maturity had showed in the care 
he had taken in preparing for the 
journey. After earning and saving 
money by scraping barnacles off 
boats, he had crafted his own 
wood kayak from a kit and carved 
a West Greenland style paddle 
from a cedar two-by-four. He and 
Jodi had prepared food for the 
journey with a solar food dryer 
they had made. He sewed together 
his own sleeping bag. 

“Long distance journeys 
have different considerations 
than weekend or day trips,” Matt 
said. “You have to really examine 


Above: A dolphin hunts for fish 
along the lower Aucilla River. Below: 
Crescent moon over Chaires Creek. 


everything you are carrying and 
decide if it is essential or not. 
As you progress in your journey, 
your needs become simplified, and 
with that comes a simpler view 
of living your life. You shed the 
weight of civilization — the stress, 
the doubt, the body fat... Your 
confidence rises and you learn to 
live day by day.” 

Regarding his past few 
days of solo paddling, he said, 
“Tt allowed a lot of time for 
introspection. I’ve seen the coast 
with a different set of eyes, 
with a new outlook. I wouldn’t 
necessarily recommend taking 
such a long trip by yourself; you 
miss out on what you can gain 
with friends, as well as the safety 
issues. But I do think that time 
by yourself is necessary and 
healthy.” 

Matt reminded me of stories 
I had heard about people who 
once led a nomadic-type existence 
along Florida’s remote Big Bend 
Coast. One old timer called them 
“the island people” because they 
often stayed on coastal tree 
islands in the region. They mostly 
fished and traded for what they 
needed, leading a simple life. 
Many are believed to have had 
Muskogee Creek Indian heritage. 

Maybe Matt epitomized 
the spirit of the drifters. He 
was the first of what could 
become a steady stream of sea 
kayakers who would follow the 


country’s longest coastal paddling 
trail, experiencing adventure, 
challenge, beauty and acts of 
kindness. Living a simple life. 

From Palmetto Island, a 
strong tailwind helped us to 
cruise easily toward the St. 
Marks Lighthouse, four miles 
away, where my wife Cyndi 
would pick us up for the night. 
The weather had warmed by 10 
degrees and we leisurely paddled 
and talked. The challenges of 
the morning were behind us; we 
simply cherished what the coast 
and trail had to offer. 

By the time we launched 
again the next morning, the 
temperature was hovering 
around 40 degrees. Cold wind 
was gusting like the day before, 
only this time more from the east. 
Once Matt and I pushed off from 
the lighthouse and hit the mouth 
of the St. Marks River, the wind’s 
full force hit us. Fortunately, it 
was a tailwind. For nearly seven 
miles, we surfed to Shell Point on 
3-foot whitecaps. Once I got over 
my initial nervousness, it was 
fun. Ducks and other birds didn’t 
seem to mind, either. Flocks of 
buffleheads, scaup and redheads 
bobbed up and down on the 
surface, along with several long- 
necked loons. Apalachee Bay is a 
bird haven in winter. 

The fortuitous tailwind, 
moving us along at a faster pace 
than expected, also eliminated 


the need for the “call of nature” 
bottle. The extra benefits were 
much appreciated. 

At a coastal park at Shell 
Point, we were met by a volunteer 
with the Florida Paddling Trails 
Association, Garry Breedlove of 
Tallahassee. Association members 
serve as volunteer stewards of the 
circumnavigational trail and other 
Florida paddling trails. Garry was 
kind enough to serve an exquisite 
lunch of roast chicken, cranberry 
sauce, chips and hot chocolate. It 
was in appreciation of Matt, who 
was serving as a noteworthy trail 
ambassador on his “thru paddle.” 

The wind had calmed when 
Matt and I started paddling 
another 7-mile stretch of open 
water to a peninsula at the end of 
the Ochlockonee River known as 
Mashes Sands. It was easy to talk, 
and Matt even made a cell phone 
call. Suddenly, from the south, 
4-foot swells emerged and Matt 
and I experienced a rollercoaster 
ride of waves. When Matt dipped 
down into a trough, I could only 
see his upper body, his kayak 
obscured by water. 

“Tt always amazes me how 
quickly conditions can change,” 
he said upon landing at Mashes 
Sands. 

“And if we were facing a 
strong headwind,” I said, “that 


would have slowed us considerably. 


I’m not sure we would reach our 
destination by dark.” 

By the end of the day, as we 
crossed the wide Ochlockonee 
River and paddled up Chaires 
Creek in Bald Point State Park 
to a primitive campsite, it was 
dead calm. No-see-ums stirred. 

A bald eagle called from a dead 
pine. White egrets flew up from 

a nearby marsh and disappeared 
into the grass again. After nearly 
18 miles of paddling, we soon 
landed and set up camp in a tree- 
covered peninsula that overlooked 
a wilderness of marsh, water 
and pines. As the sun faded and 
Venus emerged, brightly shining, 
I reflected on the contrasts we 


Above: Matt Keene, the first person to paddle the entire 1,515-mile Florida 
Circumnavigational Saltwater Paddling Trail since it was established in 2005. 
Below: Unloading gear at the St. Marks Lighthouse at the end of day one. 


had experienced during the day 
and evening. To paddle part of 
the circumnavigational trail was 
to develop an appreciation of the 
sea’s power and unpredictability, 
and also to cherish calm moments 
when Florida’s coastal beauty was 
on full display. And it helps to 
have a tailwind. 
Matt Keene completed 
his historic journey on Jan. 5, 
2009, at Big Lagoon State Park 
near Pensacola. A group of 
friends, family, media and local 
government officials greeted him. 
“Tt was very humbling,” 
he concluded. “It really let me 
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experience everything Florida has 
to offer.” 

To learn more about the 
Florida Circumnavigational 
Saltwater Paddling 
Trail, log on to www. 
FloridaGreenwaysandTrails. 
com. For more information about 
the Florida Paddling Trails 
Association, log on to www. 
floridapaddlingtrails.com. FW 


Doug Alderson, of Tallahassee, is the 
author of several books, including the 
award-winning “Waters Less Traveled: 
Exploring Florida’s Big Bend Coast.” 
To learn more about his work, log on 
to www.dougalderson.net. 
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Wildlife Watch 


panama Ch 


Top to bottom: softshell turtle; young raccoons; anole. 
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March 


Prime freshwater fishing begins. 

Carolina wrens and purple martins begin nesting. 
Redear sunfish begin bedding in Central Florida. 
Black bears awake and on the move. 

Migrating songbirds arrive in waves. 

White bass run up the Ochlockonee River above Lake 
Talquin. 

Brown thrashers begin singing. 

Cow-nosed rays move north along the Atlantic coast. 
Endangered gray bats return to Florida caves. 

Gulf of Mexico sturgeon move into the Suwannee River 
to spawn. 

Hummingbirds return. 

Great blue herons may be seen on their nests. 
Largemouth bass start to bed in Central Florida. 
Wood storks in Central Florida begin nesting. 


Tree frogs lay eggs now through August, tadpoles hatch 
out in about 5 days. 


Swallow-tailed kites return to Florida. 

Florida scrub-jays begin to mate and build nests. 
Sooty terns hatch in the Dry Tortugas. 

Peak of snowy plover nesting. 

Litters of raccoons, bobcats and armadillos are born. 
Snakes and other reptiles are more active. 
Shellerackers in Central Florida bed on the full moon. 
Wild turkey and quail begin breeding. 

Horseshoe crabs lay eggs on coastal beaches on a full 
moon at high tide. 

Frogs and toads move to ponds, streams and ditches to 
breed following rains. 


April 


Carolina anoles breed. 


Indigo buntings, grosbeaks, warblers, tanagers, orioles 
and thrushes return to North America. 


Florida softshell turtles lay eggs now through July. 
Loggerhead sea turtles begin to nest on beaches. 
American crocodiles begin laying eggs. 


Manatees disperse, seasonal manatee speed zones 
change in Florida’s waterways. 


Blooming wildflowers and pitcher plants blanket the wet 
savannas of the Panhandle. 


Largemouth bass move into shallow water in North 
Florida. 


Alligators begin seeking new territories and mates. 
Bobwhite quail nest now through September. 
Neotropical migratory birds return. 


Long-tailed weasels, minks and river otters are born 
now through May. 


Larval mole salamanders mature and leave ponds. 


Crevalle jack and cobia move into coastal waters off the 
East Coast. 


Newly hatched sea turtles head for the ocean. 
Florida sandhill crane chicks are old enough to begin 
foraging in open habitat. 

Migrant warblers concentrate on coasts. 

Stingrays move close to shore in Southwest Florida. 


Event dates and locations subject to change. Contact 
sponsors for up-to-date information. Visit MyFWC.com 
for fishing and hunting seasons, dates and deadlines. 


April 

April-May: Behind the Science Series. 
Mote Marine Laboratory; Sarasota; 
941-388-4441; www.mote.org. 

April 1-30: Migration Mania at Key West 
Botanical Gardens. Key West; 
305-296-1504; www.fla-keys.com. 

April 1-30: Key West Fishing Tournament. 
Key West; 800-970-9056; 
www.keywestfishingtournament.com. 
April 2: Orangutan Egg Hunt. Lowry Park 
Zoo; Tampa; 813-935-8552; 
www.lowryparkzoo.com. 

April 3: Easter Egg Hunt. Ellie Schiller 
Homosassa Springs Wildlife State Park; 
Homosassa; 352-628-5343; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

April 3-18: Bird-a-thon. Miami; 
305-667-7337; www.tropicalaudubon.org. 
April 4: Underwater Easter Egg Hunt. Key 
Largo; 305-451-3020; www. fla-keys.com. 
April 4: Easter Buffet. Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs State Park; Wakulla; 
850-224-5950; www.floridastateparks.org. 
April 4-10: National Week of the Ocean. 
Fort Lauderdale; 954-462-5573; 
www.national-week-of-the-ocean.org. 

April 6: Big Pine Bird & Wildflower Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC/com/Chinsegut. 
April 8-28: Dry Tortugas Spring Migration 
Boat Trips. Key West; 305-299-1606; 
www.south floridabirding.com. 

April 9-11: Venice Sharks Tooth Festival. 
Venice; 941-412-0402; 
www.sharkstoothfest.com. 

April 10: Earth Day Celebration. Bahia 
Honda State Park; Big Pine Key; 
305-872-2353; www.floridastateparks.org. 
April 10: Guided Bird Walk. Rainbow 
Springs State Park; Dunnellon; 
352-465-8550; www.floridastateparks.org. 
April 10: Springs and Blooms Garden 
Festival. Fanning Springs State Park; 
Fanning Springs; 352-463-3420; 

www. floridastateparks.org. 

April 10: Bird Watching at the Zoo. Miami 
Metro Zoo; Miami; 305-251-0400; 
www.miamimetrozoo.com. 

April 10-11: Florida Keys Island Fest. 
Islamorada; 305-664-4503; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

April 11-17: National Environmental 
Education Week. Rainbow Springs State 
Park; Dunnellon; 352-465-8550; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

April 15-17: MarineQuest. FWC Fish and 
Wildlife Research Institute; 727-896-8626; 
St. Petersburg; MyF WC.com. 


April 16: Swallow-tailed kite talk. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

April 16: Chinsegut Owl and Bat Prowl. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
April 16-18: Pompano Beach Seafood 
Festival. Pompano Beach; 954-941-2940; 
www.pompanobeachseafoodfestival.com. 
April 16-18: Suncoast Boat Show. Sarasota; 
954-764-7642; www.showmanagement.com. 
April 17: Chinsegut Birding and Wildlife 
Festival. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

April 17: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Pensacola; 
850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 

April 17: Springtime Sunrise Canoe Tour. 
Ichetucknee Springs State Park; Fort White; 
386-497-4690; www. floridastateparks.org. 
April 17: Earth Day at the Hammock. 
Highlands Hammock State Park; Sebring; 
863-386-6094; www. floridastateparks.org. 
April 17: ExZOOberation. Jacksonville Zoo 
and Gardens; 904-757-3937; 
www.jacksonvillezoo.org. 

April 17: Earth Day Celebration. Topsail Hill 
Preserve State Park; Santa Rosa Beach; 
850-267-8330; www. floridastateparks.org. 
April 17-18: Starke Strawberry Festival. 
Starke; 904-964-5278; 
www.mainstreetstarke.com. 

April 21-23: Longleaf Ecosystem Restoration 
and Management Conference hosted by the 
Florida Chapter of The Wildlife Society; 
Tallahassee; 239-353-8442 ext. 232; fltws.org. 
April 23-25: Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing! 

Fort Lauderdale; 954-475-9068; 
www.ladiesletsgofishing.com. 

April 24: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Naples; 
850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 

April 24: Evening Cruise and Dinner. Edward 
Ball Wakulla Springs State Park; Wakulla; 
850-224-5950; www.floridastateparks.org. 
April 24: Earth Day. Koreshan State 
Historic Site; Estero; 239-992-0311; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

April 24: Sweetwater Paddle for the Cure. 
Tampa; 727-570-4844; 
www.beatcancerwithapaddle.org. 

April 24: Marathon Boat Show. Marathon; 
www.marathonboatshow.com. 

April 27-29: Moon ZOOm. Central Florida 
Zoo; Sanford; 407-323-4450 ext. 123; 
www.centralfloridazoo.org. 

April 28-29: FWC Commission Meeting. 
Tallahassee; 850-487-3796; MyFWC.com. 
April 30: Florida Keys Fly Fishing School. 
Islamorada; 305-664-5423; 
www.fla-keys.com. 


Calendar 


May 

May 1: Girl Scout Day. Mote Marine 
Laboratory; Sarasota; 941-388-4441; 
www.mote.org. 

May 1: Early Boat Tour. Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs State Park; Wakulla; 
850-224-5950; www.floridastateparks.org. 
May 1: Talon Adventure Race. Alafia River 
State Park; Lithia; 813-672-5320; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 1: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Lake Griffin 
State Park; Fruitland Park; 352-360-6760; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 2: Let Us Bug. Miami Metro Zoo; 
Miami; 305-251-0400; 
Wwww.miamimetrozoo.com. 

May 2: Blue Crab Festival. Panacea; 
850-926-1846; www.bluecrabfest.com. 
May 4: Chinsegut Butterfly Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
852-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
May 8: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Panacea; 
850-488-6058; MyF WC.com. 

May 8: Battle in the Bay Dragon Boat 
Festival. Marathon; 305-766-1053; 
www.battleinthebay.org. 

May 9: Mother’s Day Buffet. Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs State Park; Wakulla; 
850-224-5950; www. floridastateparks.org. 
May 11: Florida Hummingbirds talk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyF WC.com/Chinsegut. 
May 14: Marathon Superboat Grand Prix. 
Marathon; 305-296-6166; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

May 14-15: Kids’ Win Fishing Tournament. 
Port St. Joe; 850-227-9393; 
www.kidswinfishing.com. 

May 15: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Summerland 
Key; 850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 

May 15: Run for Wakulla Springs. Edward 
Ball Wakulla Springs State Park; Wakulla; 
850-224-5950; www.floridastateparks.org. 
May 15: Tupelo Honey Festival. 
Wewahitchka; 850-639-2605; 
www.visitgulf.com. 

May 15: April Showers to May Flowers. 
Ichetucknee Springs State Park; Fort 
White; 386-497-4690; 

www. floridastateparks.org. 

May 15: The Frog Listening Network; 
Hillsborough River State Park; 
Thonotosassa; 813-987-6771; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 15: Cool Day at the Zoo. Miami Metro 
Zoo; Miami; 305-251-0400; 
www.miamimetrozoo.com. 

May 22-23: Ladies Tarpon Tournament. 
Marathon; 305-289-2248; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

May 26-28: Moon ZOOm. Central Florida 
Zoo; Sanford; 407-323-4450 ext. 123; 
www.centralfloridazoo.org. 
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Find the turkey 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


“Nah! Just go ahead and drive 
the dogs back to the house. We’ll 
cut across the back way and 
maybe kick up a couple more 
birds.” With that, Doug cranked 
up the jeep with the loaded dog 
box and headed on down the 
trail. 

We hunted through two 
more birdy sections but no more 
quail were to be found. 

As Bill and I came in sight 
of the house, we decided to climb 
the fence and cut across the last 
piece of pasture. It was only 
about 200 to 300 yards across to 
the house. 

This was a typical pasture. 
The cattle had grazed the grass 
down to the nub and with the 
exception of a few thistles here 
and there, it looked pretty much 
hike a golf course. 

We started across and then I 
veered off to the right. 

“Where are you going?” hol- 
lered Bill. 

“T’m going to kick up a 
couple of birds from that pal- 
metto over there,” I said, point- 
ing to a small, 10-foot clump 
about 25 yards away. It was the 
only palmetto clump in the en- 
tire pasture. All by itself in the 
middle of this “golf course.” 

Bill just kind of snickered and kept on walking 
across the pasture. 

I was only five or 10 feet from the palmetto when 
a gobbler busted into the air like a rooster pheasant! 

I never saw anything like it! I swear he 
launched himself straight up... or so it seemed. 

He was about 20 feet high when he started a 
quick left turn that took him nearly right over Bill. 
By then he had really gained flight speed and was 
just about to break the sound barrier. 
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Bill had heard the take-off and by the time he 
turned around to see what all the noise was, that 
bird was passing over his head. 

I was just standing there, quivering, when I 
heard Bill’s voice. 

“Kick the bush again and see if there is another 
bird in there!” 

Neither of us had even put a gun to our shoul- 
der. But what a really super hunting memory! 


THH AOL 


Even though the recent cold snap brought 
many cold-stunned sea turtles into shal- 
low waters and onto shorelines across 
the state, the FWC and its many partners 
saved the majority of the animals from 
certain death. 

Frigid water temperatures stunned 
thousands of sea turtles throughout 
the state. If left unaided, most of these 
turtles would not have survived. Many 
would have been attacked by predators, 
been hit by boats or simply drowned. 
Rescuers worked feverishly for more than 
a week to save the immobilized animals, 
rescuing and eventually releasing nearly 
80 percent of the affected sea turtles. 
FWC biologists are confident that most of 
the sea turtles will not suffer long-term 
impacts from the stunning event. 

Additional good news is emerg- 
ing from those who have been working 
diligently to save the animals. Rescue of 
the sea turtles by the FWC and its many 
partners could prove beneficial to the 
animals in the long term. 

“We've been able to tag many more 
turtles than ever before, which enables 
us to learn about their biology,” said Dr. 
Blair Witherington, FWC biologist. “It’s 
been a great opportunity for data collec- 
tion; it’s unprecedented to have access to 
so many turtles at one time.” 

The majority of the sea turtles affect- 
ed by the cold weather are green turtles, 
a federally listed endangered species. 
Other species include Kemp’s Ridley and 
hawksbill, both endangered, and the log- 
gerhead, a threatened species. Scientists 
will use genetic information obtained 
from the turtles to better understand 
where these turtles originally hatched. 
Biologists also will collect valuable infor- 
mation on size, geographic distribution, 
health status and other factors. Tags on 


FWC and partners help save sea turtles 


released turtles will provide biologists 
with useful information for years to come, 
including where they travel and their rate 
of survival. 

The sea turtles were taken to staging 
areas, where biologists assessed their 
conditions. Metal tags were placed on 
the sea turtles’ front flippers and various 
data were obtained. From there, the sea 
turtles were either transported to rehabili- 
tation facilities or returned to the sea if 
they were healthy and water conditions 
were suitable. 

“The tremendous effort put forth 
by all of our partners, volunteers and 
FWC staff has been a life-saver for sea 
turtles,” said FWC Chairman Rodney 
Barreto. “I’m extremely proud to be 
associated with this agency and all the 
wonderful organizations and people who 
stepped up in this time of need. With the 
enormous outpouring of help on this, to- 
gether we managed to take a potentially 
tragic situation and turn it into a win-win 
for science and, most importantly, for sea 
turtles.” 

Private and corporate citizens alike 
contributed to the effort, with many busi- 
nesses providing necessary equipment 
and services at little or no cost. 

“As a global company headquartered 
in Florida, we are especially aware of the 
need to protect all of Florida’s natural 
resources, so this was an easy decision 
to provide Ryder trucks for transporting 
these animals,” said Rich Mohr, director 
of rental for Ryder in Miami. “We very 
much appreciated the opportunity to 
assist with the conservation of the sea 
turtle.” 

Most of the healthy turtles were 
released back into the ocean once the 


water reached 60 degrees or warmer. In 
the Panhandle that meant transporting 
the sea turtles out eight to 13 miles. 

“It is best to get them back into their 
marine habitat as soon as logistics and 
weather permit,” Witherington said. “They 
are better off in bay and lagoon waters 
than in the temporary holding tanks or 
small pools at rehab facilities.” 

For more information about the ef- 
forts of the FWC and partners to save the 
cold-stunned turtles, go to MyFWC.com. 


THIH AOr 


Above: Rescued turtles are kept warm. 
Below: Volunteers release rescued 
turtles. Bottom: Green sea turtles are 
transported in a Ryder truck. Left: FWC 
Officer Dusty Humphrey carries a green 
sea turtle into a holding facility. 
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| Where do you answer 
the call of the wild? 
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sf Florida ... naturally.” \ 


Photo: Gus Holzer 


EWC law enforcement is not a typical 9-to-5 job. Offi- 

cers work day and night. Their ‘patrol’ vehicle may be an 
airboat or swamp buggy, and their ‘beat’ may be a swamp, 
forest or as far as 200 miles offshore. 

Answer the call of the wild. If you want to help pro- 
tect Florida’s natural resources and people — become an 
FWC law enforcement officer. 

Call (866) FWC-HIRE (892-4473). 
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